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BEAUTY’S TRIBUTE TO DOGS OF ARISTOCRATIC BLOOD. 
THE ANNUAL BENCH SHOW OF THE WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, THE LARGEST 
AND MOST SUCCESSFUL EVER HELD IN THIS COUNTRY. 
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Our Best Friend in Europe. 


T WOULD be an act of inexcusable folly- and short- 
sightedness not to receive with evidences of genuine satis- 
faction the protestations of friendship and good will made 
toward the United States recently by Various European 
powers. Whether these professions ave made entirely 
from sincere and disinterested motives it is not for us now 
to inquire. Such assurances, like a certain kind of gifts, 
should not be looked in the mouth too much. Friends 
are always more desirable than enemies, and of the former 
we cannot well have too many, particularly when our aims 
are all for peace and we have no conquests in view, save 
those to be won in the fair und open field of trade and 
commerce. Therefore, when France disclaims that never 
in recent years has she harbored any but loving designs 
toward us, and Russia and Germany manifest a desire to 
edge up closer, it would be pure churlishness to repel these 
advances and chill the newborn ardor by cold suspicion. 
Nevertheless,-before bygones are finally left among 
the bygones, and for reasons hereafter stated, it is well 
to dwell briefly upon the condition of things existing not 
longer ago than 1898 and which were brought out by 
Lord Cranborne a few days since in the House of Commons. 
This was, in effect, that it was the action of England, and 
England alone, that prevented a European coalition 
against us in favor of Spain at the outbreak of the war 
in Cuba. This was generally understood at the time, and 
many events since have gone to confirm the belief, but 
the statements of the British Under Secretary of State 
have put the matter beyond all doubt. It is undeniable 
that poor old Austria, next to Spain the most effete of all 
monarchies, tried to meddle with us in the Spanish war 
because of family reasons, that a large element of the 
French, because of racial affinities and other reasons, was 
inclined the same way, and that Russia, in spite of the 
amicable attitude she had maintained toward us for so 
many years, was ready and willing to ally herself with 
France and other continental powers against us if cir- 
cumstances favored such a step. 

As for the attitude of Germany in 1898 we have on this 
point just now the testimony of so competent a witness 
as Mr. Poultney Bigelow, who says in a current article 
in The Independent that the only reason why the Imperial 
German government did not attack Admiral Dewey in 
Manila Bay was because it “concluded it was not then 
safe.” And Mr. Bigelow proceeds to say: “Had Eng- 
land refused her sympathy to us in that critical year it is 
my opinion that Admiral Dewey would have had on_his 
hands not merely Spain and the Filipinos, but a German 
fleet to boot, and behind that the sympathy of French, 
Austrian, and other war ships present in those waters.”’ 
We have not the slightest doubt, we may add, as to the 
truthfulness and substantial accuracy of this statement. 

From other equally authoritative sources we have the 
information that a few days prior to the outbreak ot 
hostilities and just after our Ambassador at Madrid, 
General Woodford, had concluded a conference with the 
Spanish Premier and Foreign Minister, at which the latter 
indicated the extent of the surrender Spain was willing 
to make to the American demands, the Austrian govern- 
ment, believing Spain’s surrender was sufficiently com- 
plete to satisfy us, instructed its Ambassadors to propose 
to the European governments that a note be presented 
at Washington urging the United States to accept Spain’s 
offer and avert war. Such a proposal was actually made 
after the war began and acceded to by Russia, France, 
and Germany, but was declined by Lord Salisbury on 
the ground that the presentation of a collective note at 
that time would be unwarrantable interference in the 
affairs of a friendly country, and that Great Britain would 
not be a party to any such step, especially in view of 
President McKinley’s attitude toward the ante-bellum 
efforts of European powers to avert war. The collective 
note proposal was then abandoned. 

We refer to these unpleasant facts briefly here and 
now not for the purpose of reviving old animosities or 
creating new ones, but chiefly because they serve to empha- 
size another fact, which the American people ought not to 
be allowed to forget, that Great Britain is, after all, the 
strongest, truest, and most faithful friend we have among 
the nations. There are special reasons why this should 
be brought to remembrance now, when all nations are 
seeking a closer alliance with us. The best and strongest 
of these reasons is that now, as ever, it suits the purposes 
of a certain element in our population, largely alien, to 
stir up feeling here against England and to take a despi- 
cable and unwarranted advantage of the liberties accorded 
them in this country to hatch conspiracies against the 
British government and carry on a secret warfare of 
spite and revenge. 

While it is gratifying to believe that the influence of 
these malcontents and mischief-makers resident among us 
is growing less every year, it is still potent enough to 
make it worth while to bring out the truth again in sharp 
and clear relief that the friendship existing between this 
country and England rests upon a safer and more endur- 
ing foundation than mere sentiment or a transient and 
superficial interest; that we are, indeed, joined by 
bonds stronger than any that can be knit by diplomatic 

* 


art or the shuttles of trade and commerce. We stand for 
England and she for us because our kinship is closer than 
that of any other two nations in the world, because we 
speak the same language, inherit the same social and polit- 
ical traits, tendencies and traditions, and share the inspira- 
tions, satisfactions and delights of the same glorious litera- 
ture. There is every reason, in brief, in nature and com- 
mon sense why we sliould stand together now and always, 
and no reason, except such as is born of alien prejudice, 
why we should not. 
2 oe 


A Souvenir of Prince Henry’s Visit. 


HE most beautiful souvenir of Prince Henry’s visit will appear 
in the issue of Lestiz’s Weexty of February 27th, in the 
form of a superb reproduction of an oil painting, in ten colors, of 
Prince Henry in uniform. It is a striking picture from the artistic 
standpoint and is well worth framing for preservation. During the 
visit of our royal German guest, these lithographs will be in great 
demand for purposes of decoration. No other publication has 
issued anything of the kind. Those who are unable to secure copies 
of Lesuie’s WEEKLY containing this beautiful souvenir, can pro- 
cure extra copies of the Prince’s colored photo, for ten cents each, 
by addressing Lesiie’s Weekty, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Orders should be sent in as early as possible as the number of this 
iithographed edition is limited. 


Better Care for the Aged. 


Two forms of public beneficence appeal more strongly 
to the hearts of genurous and compassionate persons 
than any others. One of these is the beneficence 
which aims to reach and help innocent, needy, and 
helpless children; and the other, that which seeks to 
perform equally kind offices for unfortunate people 
at the other extreme of life, the aged and helpless 
poor. Both of these classes, the friendless and suffering 
little ones, and those who are left without resources in 
feeble and decrepit old age, are deserving of special con- 
sideration and the most thoughtful and tender care. 

In Germany and some other European countries the 
claims of the latter class have been recognized in a demand 
for old-age pensions, In this country a similar end is 
sought by several prominent railroad corporations which 
have already established, or purpose to establish, a sys- 
tem whereby their faithful employés shall be provided 
for in their old age. Mr. Carnegie’s splendid gift of 
$5,000,000 to the employés of the Carnegie Steel Works 
is designed as a pension fund for those incapacitated for 
work by age, illness, or accident. Generally speaking, 


however, philanthropy has done far more for the chil-’ 


dren in America than it has for the aged, though it may 
be questioned whether the necessities in the latter case 
are not as great as they are in the other. 

Homes, asylums, refuges, fresh-air funds, children’s 
aid societies, day nurseries, and a score of other institu- 
tions and enterprises are in evidence and doing a great 
and noble work for children. Many thousands of de- 
serted and neglected little ones are reached and saved by 
these agencies. But institutions and enterprises de- 
signed specially to lighten and brighten the declining days 
of the aged and friendless are comparatively few. Homes 
for this class of dependents, erected and maintained by 
private generosity, exist here and there, and nearly all 
the large religio s denominations have established in- 
stitutions of a similar character for their members, but 
taken altogether the total number of these institutions 
in the country are few and painfully inadequate to meet 
the demands. The komes in existence for the aged are 
invariably crowded to their utmost limit and their wait- 
ing lists are always long. Every charity organization in 
the country has felt and recognized the need here dis- 
cussed for years past, and many suggestions and appeals 
have been made in behalf of better provision for aged 
deperdents. 

It will not answer to say that the State makes _pro- 
vision f.r such people in its almshouses. For many of 
the class under consideration consignment to an alms- 
house even of the best sort would be an inhuman and 
crue] act. They are not paupers and are not to be treated 
or regarded as such. Many of them have saved a little 
money, or have friends who are willing to provide a 
small fund sufficient to secure their entrance to a 
“home ” under the conditions usually imposed upon ap- 
plicants at such places. The difficulty is that refuges 
of this character where self-respecting and respectable 
aged men and women may have the comforts of home 
at a nominal expense are so scarce that only a few of 
the many needing such help in their declining years can 
obtain entrance. 

Something ought to be done to change this condition. 
No less ought to be given for the benefit of the young 
than is now being given, but better and more generous 
provision should be made for worthy men and women 
who, through some misfortune, are left without ade- 
quate support in their old age. It might be well, per- 
haps, if our philanthropic and charitable givers gen- 
erally would give this subject their special consideration. 


The Plain Truth. 


N° BILL more clearly in the interests of common 
: humanity and simple justice has been introduced 
In the New York Legislature during its present session 
than that of Senator Slater, designed to make an end of 
the practice of using live birds as targets at gun-shooting 
tournaments. Public sentiment in regard to this cruel 
and atrocious business was expressed in a very loud and 
emphatic manner a year ago, but no heed was paid to 
it by the managers of these shooting matches. It is a 
sad commentary on human nature that persons who 
doubtless regard themselves as gentlemen of character 
and refinement should need specific legislation to restrain 
them from indulging in this wretched and brutal “ sport.” 
But such being the case, the Legislature cannot impose the 
legal restraints too quickly which the situation impera- 
tively demands. 
a 
HERE IS always a fly in the ointment, and it is not 
surprising that some one has appeared to criticise 
the proposed hospitable reception of New York to Prince 
Henry. The committee of more or less eminent New 
Yorkers appointed by Mayor Low to entertain the prince 
sought to secure a roya) box for him for a gala night at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Five boxes were to be 
converted into one, for the purpose, and one of these 
box-holders, a gentleman said to be possessed of wealth 
and culture and a leader in New York society, not only 
refused to give up his box, but in a public interview spoke 
of Prince Henry as “a littie snip of royalty,’”’ denounced 
Mayor Low’s “stupendous folly,” said the reception to 
the prince was an exhibition of intolerable snobbishness, 
and that the aforesaid society leader and box-holder did 
not intend to permit his rights as an American citizen to 
be trampled on. This gentleman, at the end of his dia- 
tribe, demanded to know if the Emperor of Germany 
would set aside a royal box for an American. We are 
inclined to believe he would, if the American was of 
sufficient distinction. We do not forget the royal way 
in which General Grant was entertained by the repre- 
sentatives of every civilized nation, when he made his 
famous tour around the world. Edward Everett Hale 
recently accused the American people of being filled with 
self-conceit. The opera-box holder who has just made such 
a public exhibition of himself affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth of Dr. Hale’s indictment. Fortunately, 
the gentleman who has spoken so freely and so rudely 
speaks only for himself, and can therefore enjoy his 
notoriety in the solitude of his own boorishness. 
a 
SENATOR HANNA has a faculty of doing the right 
thing at the right time, and in the right place. He 
very properly selected the occasion of the twenty-ninth 
annual dinner of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation to say that the protection and development of 
American shipping interests, and especially of our mer- 
chant marine, was his special hobby. Following Captain 
Hobson, who had eulogized the American navy, Senator 
Hanna said: “I appreciate the force of his argument and 
the deeds of the brave and gallant officer, but I want to 
offer an amendment. Don’t spend all your money on 
war ships. Give us a few merchant vessels. Give us 
something to protect. I have watched all of the great 
internal progress of the country, and have seen the Stars 
and Stripes disappear from the high seas, except the mast- 
heads of our war vessels. It is a burning shame that this 
question shouid be handicapped by the dogmas of old 
political parties. You have the trade, but not trans- 
portation, and there is a missing link between the pro- 
ducer here and the consumer in the foreign markets. 
We pay annually $200,000,000 to have our wares carried 
to the markets for us. The difference between the cost 
of building ships in this country and in Europe is the 
difference between American and foreign labor. If it 
was merely the question of the difference between Ameri- 
can and foreign wages for the operation of the ships we 
might put our hands in our pockets and pay that. But 
we have to contend with the difference in labor, the 
difference in operating expense, and, besides all that, the 
large subsidies given by foreign governments. In a few 
years more we shall see the shipyards of the United States 
multiplied, and I trust we shall be able to compete with 
foreign nations in shipbuilding.” Senator Hanna was 
called on to speak without preparation, but the whole 
argument in favor of the Ship Subsidy bill could not be 
crystallized in more striking and eloquent form than that 
in which he presented it, in a few crisp sentences, to the 
business men of New York, at the recent dinner. In this 
connection, it may be proper to refer to the charge in 
one of the New York papers that Senator Hanna, in thus 
indorsing the Ship Subsidy bill, forgot the last public 
utterances of President McKinley, because the latter 
said that our first need was more trade, while Senator 
Hanna declared that it was more ships. The strongest 
argument for more ships, made so eloquently by the late 
President, was based on our need of more trade, and before 
this famous utterance was delivered it was read to Senator 
Hanna for an expression of his experienced business and 
political judgment, and received his unqualified approval. 
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‘THE REPORT of the serious, perhaps fatal, illness of 

Cardinal Parocchi renewed the interest in this promi- 
nent prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, who had been 
prominently mentioned as a successor to Pope Leo XIIL., 
and it recalled, too, the frequent mention of the feeble 
health of the venerable 
head of the Church of 
Rome, which revives the 








speculation as to his sue- 
Cardinal Lucido 
Maria Parocchi is Bishop 
of Porto and Santa Ru- 
fina, and long been 
foremost in the councils 
of the Church. He 
been regarded as the lead- 
er of one of the sections 
of the Sacred College, up- 
choice of 


cessor. 


has 


has 


on which the 
Pope Leo’s successor 
might fall. He is an 
Italian, born in Mantua 
in 1833, and is thus the 
Pope’s junior by twenty- 
three years. And there 
have been many other 
candidates for the highest 
ecclesiastical office in the 
world, and prominent 
among them 
the name of a distinguished American churchman, Car- 
dinal Gibbons. 























CARDINAL PAROCCHI, 
rhe eminent prelate. 


has been 
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REPRESENTATIVE LEVER, of South Carolina, is the 
nher of the lower House of Congress, being 

V1 he made his first call 

‘ . ‘ } ? 


waited in the Whit 
Secretary Cortelyou 


Two Senators who had 
to see the President left in a huff. 
spoke to the President about it when he came in. “Yes, 
yes, I know,” he said; “my fault, I’m forgetful. You 
can’t make me over, Cortelyou.” Mr. Cortelyou replied, 
“That’s so, and I can’t make over a United States 
Senator.” 
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THES HANDSOME guardsman is the man who has won 
the heart of Miss Pauline Astor. daughter of Mr. 
Waldorf Astor. He is Captain Fraser and is 
called the 
handsom- 
est man in 
the guards, 
which is a 
good deal 
more of a 
com pli- 
ment than 
one might 
at first sup- 
pose, for 
every man 
in the Roy- 
al Horse 
Guards is 
famous for 
fine looks. 
Miss Astor 
is deeply in 
love and re- 
fuses to 
marry the 
Duke of 
Roxburgh, 
whom her 
father has 
chosen as & 
desirable 
parti. Till 
now this 
young girl 
has shown 
a meek and 
submissive 
spirit, but 
since the 
tall guards- 
man stole 
her heart 
away she 
has shown 
that she 
has a will 
of her own. 
Captain Fraser is poor, but comes of an honorable family. 
He is also much in love, and perhaps, after all, the two 
will find a way. 


William 





























CAPTAIN FRASER, 
The poor but handsome suitor of Miss Pauline Astor. 





























CHILDREN OF THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL, OF RUSSIA. 


HAT TOUCH of nature which “makes the whole world 
kin” finds a beautiful illustration in the faces of these 
three little ones, who, in spite of royal birth and the fact 
that they are destined some day, if they grow to manhood 
and womanhood, to play conspicuous parts in their coun- 
try’s history, are now apparently as artless, fresh, and 
innocent of the world’s devious ways as the children of 
the humblest peasant. Happily, perhaps, for them no 
hadows of future greatnes. and proud social rank now 


t ‘ ung lives. The eldest of the 
; og 4 , | vhile 
\ a s fi t Vi u 
i l Tra Mi ‘ i 
nal fort 1 t ! ire 
Tu Micha 1 } ” ; i 
{ ur rie | S. % t = 
in 1891. 


Dr. Van Scuarx, of New York, is credited with the 
following clever, if a trifle pessimistic, witticism at a very 
recent dinner: “ Most couples would be excellent friends 
if they were divorced from one another or had never 
married.” 

- 
HE history of Japan for the past forty or fifty years 
has been more remarkeble in some respects than 
that of any other nation known to history. 
ment in po 


Its advance- 
litical, mili- 








tary, naval, and indus- 
trial power and prestige 
have been truly mar- 
velous and beyond pre- 
cedent. This progress 
could not have been 
made with- out the lead- 





ership of 
brainy, and 
among wh 


fair-sighted, 
strong men, 
om stands 





























Marquis Ito, the great 
Japanese statesman 
who recent ly visited 
this country in a tour 
around the world, and 
has since been the re- 
cipient of the highest 
marks of re spect in 
Europe. MARQUIS ITO, Marquis Ito 
is by long The —_—L—. odds the 
strongest man in Ja- 
pan; he is the most 


trusted adviser of the Mikado, and he stands high in the 
love and admiration of his compatriot:. He is now about 
sixty-two years of age. In xppearance he is of medium 
height, has a military bearing, and his fae is lined and fur- 
rowed ; in manner he is rather reserved and grave, but in 
thought and action is quick and energetic. Perhaps vou 
can see in his appearance and manner just what you would 
expect ina man whose career has been marked by almost 
incessant struggles and vicissitudes. He has known many 
ups-and-downs of fortune. It was while he was the princi- 
pal Minister of the Emperor that the successful war with 
China was waged, but what followed hard on the close of 
that contest brought about his fall from political power— 
at least, for atime. After the war, it will be remembered, 
Russia, France, and Germany intervened and demanded 
that the Liaotung Peninsula, which China had ceded to 
Japan, should be retroceded to the Chinese, and Ito was 
compelled to fconsent to this arrangement. It was, un- 
doubtedly, a bitter blow to him, and the course of subse- 
quent events, with which all are familiar, cannot have made 
it more pleasant. But three or four years later Ito was in 
power again. During the summer of last year he was 
forced to resign on a financial question. Still, he is pretty 
sure to be Prime Minister again before very long. 


NE MAY well believe, as has been recently stated, that 
the degree of longey ity in America is on the increase 

when one hears of Julia Ward Howe addressing audiences 
three or four times a week and presiding with remarkable 
ability at meetings at the ag of eighty-three, while Mts. 
Mary A. Livermore, now 
in her eighty-second year, 
has delivered no less than 
fifty addresses since last 
October still one 
of the most fascinating of 
platform speakers. Mrs. 
Livermore celebrated her 
eighty-first 
December 








and is 


birthday on 
19th, and on 
that day she sat for her 
photograph . for the first 
time in anumber 0° years. 
Mrs. Livermore’s life has 
been remarkable 
activity along many lines 
of effort having for their 
ulitmate end the helping 
of her fellow-men The 
world has been made bet- 


one of 











ter because of her long 
sojourn in it, and she will 
live in the memory of her 
countrymen long after 
her earthly career is end- 
ed. No woman did no- 
bler work for her country than was done by Mrs. Liver- 
more during the long and terrible Civil War, and no woman 
was more active in the anti-slavery movement. She was 
the personal friend and helper of William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips and Lucretia Mott. Her work in 
the army brought her into contact with Grant and Lincoln 
and the great leaders of the war. For half a century she 
has been one of the strongest advocates. of temperance, 

nd she has never wavered in her allegiance to tie cause 














MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
At the age of eighty-one. —Copyright, 
1901, by J. E. Purdy. 


f suffrage for wo Mrs. Livermore has delivered 
ie | ted States and in England She 

the po ble ¢« mn ur Prances Willard, ad 

sseu more 4a iareel ld ice any Ser A meri- 
mal She belonged to that brilliant constellation 

latfor ra r } fe johr 6. (roug! and 
Wendell Phillips and H ! Ward Beech and Garrison 


In her eighty-second year she ye 
American women orators and one of the best beloved 
American women. ‘ 


PICTURESQUE old Indian is “Towaconie Jim,” 

chief of the Wichitas, who has gone to Washington 
to claim an immense fortune from the government for 
his tribe. Like many of the Indian chiefs, ‘he is a shrewd 
politician, skilled in the art of handling men, Fc possesses, 
too, a nat- 
ural grace 
of bear- 
ing, and it 
has been 
observed 
that no 


t yremost 








suave and 
elegant 
Frenchman 
could lift 
his hat 
more grace- 
fully than 
does Chief 
Jim when 


he meets a 
white wo- 
man whom 
he knows; 
and ad 

mires. If 
this Indian 
cnie f tain 
succeeds in 
ob t aining 
that which 
is the ob- 
ject of his 
mission to 
the nation- 
al capital, 
the result 
will be that 
every mem- 
ber of his 
tribe will 
receive a 
very com- 
fortable lit- 
tle fortune, 
for the Wi- 
chitas are 
com para- 
tively few 
in number and their claim is $700,000, due them, they 
hold, for their surplus lands taken by the government. 























TOWACONIE “ JIM,” 


Chief of the Wichitas, who claims a fortune from 
the government. 
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What Andrew Carnegie Proposes To Do for 


Education in 


M*® CARL SNYDER in the 
of 


current number the 
North American Review dis- 
courses In a very interesting 
way upon America’s inferior 
place in the scientific world, 
and after pointing out the fine 
results of the work of the 
Pasteur Institute, the Royal 
Institution of London, the re- 
search conducted at Charlot- 
tenburg in Germany, is con- 
vineced that there is nothing 
in the United States that can 
equal these and one or two 
other institutions, but is 
happy to note that something 
of the same spirit which under 
lies them is coming into vogue 














in our American universities, 


BOW. CARROLL >. and that there is room in the 
Kw ae J United States for original 
work, and that if the United 

States wishes to hold in science the position it holds 




















industrially, commercially, and maybe socially, there must 
be created means by which the position can be secured. 

Mr. Carnégie thoroughly understands this situation, 
although his magnificent endowment of Carnegie Institu- 
tion at, Washington was not only projected, but his ideas 
consummated, before the appearance of Mr. Snyder’s pro- 


America .. . 


TRUSTEE OF 


phetie article No man in this country understands mors 
thoroughly thar Mr. Carnegie the fact that wealth, indus 
trv, social and economic conditions, and the great reform 
movements of the day depend more and more upo! 
scientific knowledge Mechanical production itself is the 
child of science . tem perance retorm, labor retorm, sani 
tary re form, progre Ss ll the healing irts construction u 


building, almost everything is now amenable to the aid 
of science. 

So Mr. Carnegie’s projected institution will be the 
method through which scientific investigation in any and 
every direction where results valuable to industry and 
helpful to mankind at large can be conducted patie ntly, 
thoroughly, and assiduously He does not propose to 
create a university in the ordtnary sense of that term; 
that is, where students can matriculate, and with the ac- 
companying methods of curricula, class-room work, grad- 
uation, and the conferring of degrees, but in a broader, 
grander, and higher sense, and perhaps in a truer sense, 
he has planned. a university where original work will be 
the chief aim of the institution 
institution, but it will originate and conduct research in 
all matters pertaining to science, literature, and apt, and 
publish to the world the results secured. When we con 


It is not to be a teaching 


sider that the development of science as related to indus- 
trial progress and conditions opens the broadest field to 
original work by the institution, the breadth of Mr. Car 
negie’s conception is compre he nded. 

The methods by»Whieh this grand work are*to be car- 
ried out must be left, of course, to the officers and com- 


By Hon. Carroll D. Wright 


rHE PROPOSED CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 


mittees se lected by the board of trustees but it will be 
of the utmost importance to keep the organization in 
touch with the very best scientific spirit of the country 
and of the world It must at all times cement the ties 
connecting the institution with existing institutions of 
learning, and it must bring together distinguished scien- 
tific workers in all branches and provide them with the 
instrumentalities for practical work, whether these consist 
of laboratory, or lecture, or other facilities, bearing in 
mind, as Huxley insisted, that literature and science are 
not separate things, but two important parts of the same 
thing. 

So the Carnegie Institution to be successful must eo- 
operate with colleges, universities, andindividuals, wherever 
and whenever such co operation will lead to beneficent re- 
sults. Such an institution as that projecte d cannot fail to 
have avery far-reaching and stimulating effect upon every 
legitimate educational enterprise, and in this aspect it 
becomes the keystone in the educational ar« h, one column 
of which consists of the great common-school work of the 
country supported by the people at large, and the other 
column of the arch consisting of all the institutions for 
higher education. With this keystone which Mr. Carnegie 
has discovered and given to the publie the sympathetic 
chord between the people and the universities will be 
strengthened, and the cause of all learning encouraged, 
stimulated, and broadened, and when Carnegie Institu- 
tion has been at its work for a few years, an article can 
be written entitled “ America’s superior place in the scien- 
tific world.” 
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The Drama in New York. 


HERE appears to be a paucity of good new plays in 

New York this season. The public knows what it wants 
and won’t accept anything else, and with few exceptions 
the public judgment seems to be better than that of the 
playwrights and managers. Last year Amelia Bingham 
made a great hit in “The Climbers” at the Bijou. Her 
new play “ Lady Margaret,” was not very warmly received 
this season, and it is not surprising to hear that it is to be 
retired in favor of a revival of “The Climbers.” So at 
the Republic Miss Crossman has dropped “Joan o’ the 
Shoals,” and revived “ Mistress Nell,” one of the best things 
of last year, and a play good enough to run throughout 
the remainder of the season. I do not mean to say that 
no strong plays have been produced, for the success of 
Mrs. Carter in “Du Barry” at the Criterion, of “The 
Wilderness” at the Empire, “ A Message from Mars,” at 
the Garrick, “ The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast,” at the 
Broadway, “The Girl and the Judge,” at the Lyceum, 
“Frocks and Frills” at Daly’s and “A Gentleman of 
France,” at Wallacks, and of the hilarious “ Hoity-Toity ” 
at Weber & Fields shows that there are some lasters on 
the programme. 

“The Way of the World” at the New Savoy in which 
Miss Elsie De Wolfe does most of the talki~z, seems to 
have started on a popular run. Miss De Wolfe is an at- 
tractive lady and she and Mrs. Clara Bloodgood make an 
excellent team in Clyde Fitch’s somewhat peculiar and 
suggestive society play. In the emotional parts neither 
is very effective; in fact there is nobody in the cast who 
seems to know what emotion really is. Mr. John Mason 
certainly does no‘, and the requirements placed on the 
other members of the cast are comparatively light. Sev- 
eral good-looking young ladies by their cha: ming presence 
heighten the effects of fine scenery and smart conversation, 
and relieve the spectators of this five-act play, of any in- 
clination to weariness. 

A clever burlesau “The Hall of Fame,” by Sydney 
Rosenfeld, is amusing large audiences at the New York, 
and proves once more that a little nonsense now and then 
is relished by nearly every theatregoer. Dan McAvoy, 


Louis Harrison, Junie MeCree, Frank Doane, Maybelle 
Gilman, Marie Dressler, Ada Lewis, Josie Sadler, and 
Amelia Summerville, with a lively chorus and handsome 
stage accessories, constitute the principal attractions. The 
imitations of vaudeville actors and actresses are for the 
most part admirable. 

Frank Daniels in his operatic comedy “ Miss Simplic- 
ity” is the new attraction at the Casino. The piece is 
by R. A. Barnett and Harry Lawson Hoartz. 

A good reception has been given to the initial per- 
formances of the romantic comedy in four acts by Augustus 
Thomas founded on the novel by Richard Harding Davis, 
“The Soldiers of Fortune,” in which Robert Edeson, 
under the direction of Henry B. Harris, takes the prin- 
cipal part. Mr. Edeson presents an excellent type of 
Americanism without too much exageration, and has the 
support of a well-trained company. There are many 
bright lines in the comedy, and the favor with which it 
has been received speaks well for its future. JASON. 
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A Notable Example. 

WHat FIVE years of competent, energetic, conserva- 

tive management will accomplish for a great and 
growing life insurance company is signally shown by the 
success of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
since that veteran insurance manager, Mr. Edward W. 
Scott, was elected its president. This event occurred in 
December, 1896, and he has witnessed the expansion of 
the assets of the society from about two million dollars 
on the first of January, 1897, to more than five million 
dollars on the first of January, 1902, an increase of over 
three millions. 

During this same period the net value of the outstand- 
ing policies in force was increased by nearly three million 
of dollars, including additions and annuities. Without 
going into further detail covering figures for this five-year 
period, it may be briefly stated that during this time the 
company has doubled its income, trebled its reserve, and 
enlarged more than fivefold its income over disbursements. 

Considering the statement for 1902, policies to the 
amount of twenty-eight and a half million dollars were 


issued by the company, and its caution and conservatism 
is evidenced by declining applications amounting to five 
and a half million dollars. 

President Scott has always pursued the safe course, 
realizing, as every successful insurance manager must, 
that only wisely-selected business is advantageous to a 
company, for every loss carelessly or unnecessarily incurred 
is to the disadvantage of the policy-holders; hence, con- 
servatism of their interests is always the first concern. 
Another interesting fact to which attention should be 
called, because it is of still further advantage, is the large 
increase made by the Provident Savings in the reserves 
reported. This increase aggregated little short of a million 
dollars. 

A few other suggestive figures given in the report for last 
year will indicate to the policy-holders and to the general 
public the careful supervision as well as the enterprising 
spirit of the management. It paid to its policy-holders 
more than a million and a half of dollars; it reported an 
excess of income over disbursements of over a million, 
with handsome gains in income, surplus, rents, and inter- 
est. It also reports a total payment to _policy-holders, 
including amount now held for their benefit, of the enor- 
mous aggregate of twenty-five and a quarter million of 
dollars, and to this may be mentioned the further state- 
ment, which gives added strength to any company, that 
no death claims remain due and unpaid. 

Another gratifying fact in the report is found in the 
gilt-edged character of the assets of the association, which 
aggregate $5,116,873. 

The statement of the company justifies the highest 
praise not only for President Scott, but also for the 
efficient managers and executive staff with which he has 
surrounded himself, and who co-operate: heartily and 
cordially in carrying out the plans of the chief directing 
mind of the institution. 

The Provident Savings Life Assurance Society ranks 
among the great institutions of its kind in the world, 
and also ranks with che highest in credit and in security. 
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Dull care and doleful faces do not abide with the user 

of Abbott’s, the Onginal Angostura Bitters. 
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THE GAUNT SKELETON OF THE FIRST THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING STOOD ALMOST UNHARMED AMONG ONLY THE WALLS AND TOWER OF THE COUNTY 
NATIONAL BANK. THE RUINS. HOUSE REMAINED. 

















BROAD PATH OF THE FIRE THROUGH THE BUSINESS SECTION IS SHOWN BETWEEN THE WHITE LINES—CAR-SHED, WHERE THE FIRE STARTED, MARKED BY X. 
PATERSON, N. J., LAID WASTE BY FIRE. 


WHERE DESTRUCTION SWEPT OUT THE HEART OF A PROSPEROUS CITY--THE GREAT LOSS, $10,000,000. 


DISTINGUISHED DELEGATES FOR THE RECEPTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF PRINCE HENRY. 


1. DR. DAVID JAYNE HILL ; 2. REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS; 3. ADJUTANT-GENERAL CORBIN ; 4. COMMANDER COWLES, NAVAL AIDE; 5. COLONEL BINGNAM, MILITARY AIDE: REPRESENTING THE 


PRESIDENT ; 6. COUNT VON QUADT; 7. CAPTAIN VON REBEUR-PASCHWITZ : THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR’S REPRESENTATIVES.— By our Staff? Photographer, R. L. Dunn. 
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OSTON’S “400,” like the Pharisees of old, thank God 
that they are not as other people, and point with 
pride and admiration to their most recent additional ex- 
ample of her artistic treasure-house, the Italian palace- 
museum of Mrs. Jack Gardner, and the interest in the 
‘“Venetian Palace” is enhanced just now because of the 
report that Prince Henry of Prussia during his visit to 
Boston will be entertained there. Its cloistered court- 
vard, old mosaics, and other antiques, surrounded by 
the richest collection of art ever gathered under any Amer- 
ican roof, is artistic glory enough for any one city. Here 
are brought together the masterpieces of such men as 
Titian, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Donatello, Botticelli, 
and Rembrandt, and others of lesser note. Here even is 
the chair of Cleopatra, on which the “Serpent of the 
Nile” is said to have seated herself on state Occasions. 

For more than two years Mrs. Gardner has partially 
succeeded in keeping from the public the beauties of her 
Fenway-museum. Of late, the truth about the strange 
pile of brick and glass that has been the cynosure of 
all eyes for many months, has begun to creep out, despite 
the precautions Mrs Gardner took to prevent it. She has 
had more than one dispute with custom officials and 
officers of the building departments of the city who have 
insisted on the inspection of certain materials that have 
gone into the construction of the building. 

Much of the material for interior adornment has been 
imported from Italy. Mrs. Gardner is said to be the 
possessor of art treasures representing an outlay of a 
million dollars. She has spent a lifetime in collecting 
them, and now it is said to be her purpose to turn her 
palace-museum, with all its paintings and statuary, over 
to the municipal authorities or to a board of trustees of 
her own selection for the benefit of the public. 

Mrs. Gardner is imbued with Italian art, and her new 
venture is her new-world monument to the arts and artists 
of the old world. She wants to cultivate American taste 
for art, and believes her museum venture to be the best 
way to do it. 

Mrs. Isabella Stewart Gardner—for that is her name 
but she has been long known to the publie by the 
more euphonious title of Mrs. Jack Gardner—is a Phila- 
delphia girl, who married one of Boston’s big financiers. 
She came to Boston resolved to be the head of the smart 
set and succeeded. In her ambitions she has had the 
aid and encouragement of her husband. If a prominent 
artist, musician, or littérateur came to town, Mrs. Jack 
usually managed to capture him, and he was her guest at 
her fine home. If the other members of the select social 
circle wished to meet him socially, they had to wait until 
Mrs. Jack invited them. At her table and in her drawing- 
room have been entertained most of the leading painters, 
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Mrs. Jack Gardner’s Mysterious Boston Museum 
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sculptors, musicians, and littérateurs who have come to 
America in recent years, and Mrs. Jack is almost as well 
known on the Continent as she is in Boston or New 
York. 

Mrs. Gardner’s new house has been likened unto the 
Pitti palace in Florence, but it has been observed that the 
great architect, Bruneleschi, would be somewhat puzzled 
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were he to visit the new Boston adaptation of his ideas, 
with its electric elevator, its Dutch, leather, red, and 
Veronese and other rooms, its great red-tiled and glass 
roof. In reality, it is Italian architecture of Bruneleschi’s 
period made over for the needs of the twentieth century 
man and woman and a New England climate. : 

The building is about 150 feet long and 100 feet wide. 
surrounded by a plain-looking, high, brick wall. Its ex- 
terior is not at all pleasing to the eye, but the inside is 
rich and unexampled in America. Once within the outer 
wall, a feeling of awe mingled with admiration comes over 
the visitor. On the walls of the vestibule are bas-reliefs, 
made centuries ago. One is of St. George and the dragon, 
and the other is the figure of a giant pouring water on a 
burning castle. 

From the vestibule one passes into the rectangular 
courtyard filled with palms, plants, statuary, and foun- 
tains. Over all is a great glass roof. Omitting a descrip- 
tion of the main corridor with its chiseled lions and sup- 
porting columns of various handsome marbles from the 
finest quaries of old Italy, bas-reliefs of the Virgin, dolphins, 
and mosaic flooring, make it one of the great features of 
the magnificent building. The music room, two stories 
high, is the largest room of its kind in any private house 
in this country. But while one is admiring all these 
things, he unconsciously retraces his steps back to the 
courtyard, where there is so much to be seen and admired. 
There stands one of the finest specimens of Roman sculp- 
ture, the figure of awoman. Here also is the famous chair 
of Cleopatra. 

On the second floor is the Chinese room, a veritable 
oriental treasure-house. In the red room hang a number 
of famous paintings. The Dutch room contains some of 
the masterpieces of Van Dyke and Van der Meer. The 
leather room above is filled with rare designs on leather, 
and the “Crowning of Hebe,” a painting rich in color, 
covers the ceiling. And the chapel. Who has not 
heard of it? Its midnight dedication by an eminent 
Episcopal divine, Fr. Frisbie, on Christmas eve? It has 
been heralded all over the world. Cranach’s famous 
painting of Adam and Eve is prominent on the walls, as 
is the Chigi Madonna, which sold for $33,000 a few years 
ago and brought down on the head of the princely owner 
the wrath of his fellow-countrymen. 

It will be some time before all of Mrs. Gardner’s art 
treasures are moved into her new palace from her Beacon 
Street residence, but by early spring it is expected that 
everything will be in readiness for her occupation. Mean- 
while, the public would like to hear a word from her re- 
garding the many rumors as to what she intends to do 
with her peculiar piece of architecture, when she is through 
with it. 





President Lincoln’s Favorite Hymns. 

In January, 1901, Mr. Frank Damrosch of New York, 
announced: that the Choral Union of which he is the con- 
ductor would sing Lincoln’s favorite hymn at the Lincoln 
birthday celebration, which was to be held at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of February 11th, if he could ascertain 
what that favorite was. After he made his announce- 
ment he received a letter from a person in Pennsylvania 
mentioning the name of Lincoln’s alleged favorite hymn 
and giving data to prove it. Thereafter letters poured 
in on him from all parts of the country, each giving a new 
hymn, with one or two exceptions. Mr. Damrosch then 
wrote to the Secretary of State, John Hay, of Washington, 
who, as Mr. Lincoln’s private secretary, might be expected 
to have particular knowledge on the subject. Secretary 
Hay repled that he was unable to tell with any certainty 
what was Mr. Lincoln’s favorite hymn, but that there was 
one which President Lincoln particularly liked, beginning: 

“Father, whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies.” 

Mr. Damrosch decided to select this hymn for rendition 
by the Choral Union. The difficulty seems to have been 
that the request was for a single hymn. Any lover of 
hymns, Mr. Lincoln not. excepted, has favorite hymns. 
He may be undecided as to which is the best among sev- 
eral or many that appeal to him. It has long been under- 
stood that one of Mr. Lincoln’s favorite hymns was entitled 
“Your Mission,” the origin of which has been stated. 
It is easy to conceive of Mr., Lincoln. as liking it, when 
sung by such a singer as Mr.: Phillips (see Duffield’s Eng- 
lish Hymns, p. 257). He loved hymns, and found in 
them the same inspiration and solace that come to in- 
numerable believers among the plain people that he rep- 
resented and revered. = 

At the public anniversary of the Christian Commission 
on a Sabbath evening in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, January 29th, 1865, Chaplain, 
now Bishop C. C. MeCabe, sang Julia Ward . Howe’s 
“ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and Philip Phillips sang 
“Your Mission.” The historian of the Christian Com- 
mission, and its home secretary, Rev. Lemuel. Moss, who 
dedicated his “Annals” in 1868 to the Young’ Men’s 
Christian Association, wrot> that “both songs thrilled the 
audience and were accompanied with manifestations of 
extraordinary emotion —the first stirring every heart like 
the blast of a trumpet and the second, by its tenderness 
and pathos, suffusing all eves with tears. It was noticed 
that President Lincoln arose with the throng and joined 
heartily in the chorus of the ‘Rattle Hvmn’ and that 
whil> Mr Phillios was singing he shared fully in the emo- 
tions of all around him.” The anniversarv was repeated 
in Philadelphia on Twesdav evening, January 3lst. 
Chaplain McCabe and Philip Phillips repeated the singing 
of the same hymns. 


February 11th, 1866, the Christian Commission held 
its final meeting at Washington, in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, where its annual meetings had been 
held in 1863, 1864, and 1865. The singing at the meeting 
in 1865, when Lincoln was present, had been so impressive 
as to be well remembered; and at the meeting in 1866, 
after the death of Lincoln, it was publicly recalled. 
Charles Demond, of the Boston Association, delivered an 
address as one of the original members of the Christian 
Commission and of its executive committee, as the mem- 
ber who drew the resolutions which were adopted in the 





In Washington’s Time 





HEN Washington was running things 
I wonder if the people talked 
Of corporations, trusts, and ‘‘ rings,” 
And vowed that threatened ruin stalked 
The land of freedom, sea to sea. 
Did politicians pull the strings 
As now they do, with fiendish glee, 
When Washington was running things? 


D!”? panics then in stocks exist, 
Where men supped failure’s bitter lees? 

Did senators then shake a fist 

And fight o’er shipping subsidies ? 
Could votes be bought in ‘‘ blocks of five” 

And bring no more than now one brings? 
Did men corrupt in office thrive 

When Washington was running things? 


E might, to suit the needs of rhyme, 
Say ‘‘No!” but ‘t would be far from true; 
Though we'll admit the change of time 
Has changed old modes and methods too. 
But, men so love to raise a row, 
It’s safe to say the bickerings 
And wails as many were as now, 
When Washington was running things. 
Roy FARRELL GREENE. 











Abe Lincoln.” 


Convention that formed the Commission, and who aided 
in its management throughout its history. He told how 
President Lincoln had been moved to tears by the touch- 
ing melody of “Your Mission,” and had asked for its 
repetition. “He has been a true disciple,” said Mr. 
Demond, and “is now, we doubt not, joining heart and 
voice in the song, more sweet, more loud, the ‘Song of 
Moses and the Lamb.’” Speaker Schuyler Colfax, who 
presided, before the introduction of Mr. Philip Phillips to 
sing “ Your Mission,’’ as an anniversary hymn of the Com- 
mission and a favorite of Mr. Lincoln’s, gave his own ac- 
count of similar services one year previously. He said: 
Abraham Lincoln, with his tall form, his care-furrowed 
face, and his nobly throbbing heart, was here, and after 
listening in tears, he sent up, written upon the back of 
this program (holding up the precious sheet), in that plain 
familiar handwriting, by that hand that now lies cold 
in the grave, this request :— 

“Near the close let us have ‘Your Mission’ repeated 
by Mr. Phillips. Don’t say I called for it. Lincoin.” 

It was then sung once more. We are accustomed to 
designate Lincoln as “Honest Abe Lincoln.” Just as 
appropriately, it will be seen, he might be called “ Modest 

James H. Ross. 

* * 


A Steady Worker. 


CorreeE Works Stow But Sure. 

Many people use coffee day after day without an idea 
of the serious work it does with nerves, stomach, bowels, 
and sometimes with the eyes, heart, and kidneys. Its 
work is done gradually, that is, the poison affects the nerve 
centres a little to-day and a little to-morrow and so on, 
and finally the nerve cells are slowly broken down and 
then Nature begins the call for help. 

It is a safe proposition that if a man or woman has 
headaches, stomach trouble, or any such ailments come 
on at intervals, something is wrong with the food or drink, 
and this question should be investigated carefully, for 
health is the best capital anyone can possess and willfully 
breaking it down is a piece of childish folly. 

It is easy to leave off coffee if one will take Postum 
Food Coffee, properly made, for Postum has a delicious 
coffee flavor and a deep seal brown color which changes 
to a golden brown when cream is added, and it satisfies 
the coffee drinker without any of the bad effects of coffee; 
on the contrary, the result of using Postum is the rebuild- 
ing of the broken-down nerve centres by the food elements 
contained in it. 

Postum is a pure food beverage made by scientific 
food makers and can be depended upon absolutely for its 
purity and the good result» tha! follow its use. 

To bring out the flavor | value Postum must 


be boiled at least 15 sini the boiling begins. 
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LOWER CORRIDOR ON THE 
NORTH SIDE OF THE 
COURT. 



































MRS. JACK GARDNER'S VILLA IN ITS NEW SETTING. 
Ladarnick.) 


























MARBLE GROUP IN THE GOTHIC ROOM ON THE 


CURIOUS OLD FIRE-PLACE IN THE DUTCH ROOM. COURT SIDE. 




































CHINESE ROOM, SHOWING RARE OLD CHINESE WORKS OF 
ART—MR. GARDNER'S PORTRAIT IN THE CORNER. 













































































THE 


COURT AS IT APPEARS FROM THE LOWER CORRIDOR~—$60,000 SARCOPHAGUS 
CUT OUT OF SOLID MAiBLE IN THE FOREGROUND. 


MIRS 


BUILDING AND NTI VERE BROUGHT FROM EUROPE 


COURT OF THE VILLA FROM THE MAIN ENTRANCE, SHOWING MOSAIC IN THE 
CENTER AND THE STAIRWAY LEADING TO THE DUTCH ROOM. 


JACK GARDNER’S FAMOUS ITALIAN VILLA. 
AND ERECTED IN 


THE BACK BAY DISTRICT OF 


BOSTON. 
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Receiving Prince Henry at the National Capital 


THE NOTABLE DELEGATES SELECTED FOR THE RECEPTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS. 


THE UNITED STATES has had small experience in 

receiving and entertaining royalty. The visits of 
such to this republic have been few and at long inter- 
vals Che Prince de Joinville came to America in Presi 
dent Tyler’s administration when his -datghter, Mrs 
Semple, now a venerable inmate of the Louise Home at 
Washington, presided over the White House. Toward the 
close of the Buchanan régime King Edward, under the 
. States,”’ 


lishmen often designate their former colonies, and was 


incognito of Baron Renfew, visited the as Eng- 
entertained by the President, renewing an acquaintance 
with him and the beautiful mistress of his home, his niece, 
Miss Lane, begun in London when Mr. Buchanan repre- 
sented this government at the Court of Saint James. 
His brother, Prince Arthur, and the Grand Duke Alexis 
made a tour of America during General Grant’s presi- 
dency, and while Mr. Arthur was in the White House an 
imposing embassy from the Land of the White Elephant, 
headed by one of the numerous brothers of its King, 
passed through the United States on a voyage of discovery 
around the world. The Infanta Eulalie was the nation’s 
guest at the Columbian Exposition, and only a few years 
back that amiable young scion of the royal house of 
Belgium, Prince Albert, came to these shores to see and 
to conquer for himself many friends. 


a 


But no such illustrious person as the brother of a 
reigning Emperor, the admiral himself of a great and 
growing navy, has ever been officially entertained by the 
nation, and there is no doubt of the universal pleasure 
the prospect of Prince Henry’s visit gives. The tradition 
of isolation in American diplomacy is giving away to a 
broader point of view. We need friends as never before, 
patrons for our growing industries, and seek them among 
the countries of the Old World. Our manufactures and 
exports rival those of Germany, every day we are growing 
in wealth and importance, and gradually this is being 
recognized in Europe. The Emperor of Germany ac- 
knowledges this in a flattering manner. The gift to 
Harvard is an enduring monument to him in this country 
and the national pride is touched by his diplomacy in 
sending his brother with greetings and hearty expressions 
of good will. Prince Henry’s charming personality has 
already invaded America. Before setting sail from his own 
port he had gained many friends on this side of the water, 


and in a burst of genuine hospitality bygones are for- , 


gotten, the finding of microbes, the legislation against 
American products, are forgiven. 

There will be nothing lacking in the reception and en- 
tertainment of Prince Henry. Yankee ingenuity has sur- 
mounted greater difficulties than those attendant upon 
the visit of an Emperor’s brother, and nothing has been 
omitted to make the coming occasion a memorable one. 
The President has appointed delegates to represent him 
in the “reception and entertainment of H. R. H. Prince 
Henry of Prussia,” and is taking an active interest in 
the details of the plan his committee have formulated. 
These delegates have been chosen from the flower of the 
several services, the State, War, and Navy. They represent 
and their names insure the successful carrying out of any 
arrangements they may make. Dr. David Jayne Hill, 
Assistant Secretary of State, is the ranking member of 
the delegation because of the age of his department, which 
was the first to be created by the government. General 
Corbin represents the army, and Admiral Robley D. 
Evans, by special request of the Emperor, the navy. As 
aides to these delegates the President has selected Colonel 
Theodore A. Bingham, Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds since early in President McKinley’s admin- 
istration, whose duties include the supervision of the 
social affairs at the White House, and Commander William 
8. Cowles, the President’s brother-in-law and his confidant 
and friend. 

4 

One quality was conspicuous in President McKinley, 
a quality to which future historians will call attention as 
in part responsible for the success of his administration, 
his knowledge of human nature. In selecting men for 
important posts he seemed almost inspired. His political 
appointments were remarkable for their excellence, none 
more so than that of David Jayne Hill to be Assistant 
Secretary of State. In reviewing the life of Secretary 
Hill one wonders how so much has been crowded into such 
a short space of time. Mr. Hill is barely past fifty, 
yet an octogenarian would be proud of what he has already 
accomplished. His serious work began when ne was only 
sixteen with a short life of General Grant, written for 
campaign purposes, and since then he has been an ardent 
student, a prolific writer. His rhetoric is used in every 
State and Territory in the country, and his biographies 
of Bryant and Irving won him a literary reputation before 
he was twenty-five, to which he has constantly added. 

Besides these more popular works Mr. Hill has written 
text books on logic, psychology, economics, sociology, and 
philosophy, for the colleges and universities. It was 
through his influence that serious pamphlets, modeled 
upon text books, were introduced into campaign litera- 
ture. In 1896 his Primer of Finance performed a real 
mission, and the pamphlets on the question of currency 
and imperialism are not, after their kind, ephemeral, but 
will be quoted as long as the subjects of which they treat 
are agitated. Mr. Hill is a brilliant public speaker, a con- 
vineing lecturer. The courses he delivered on European 
Diplomacy and Treaties in the Columbian School of Com- 

rative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy at Washington 
in brought bim new laurels, and he is in constant de- 





By Charlotte M. Conger 


mand to make addresses at academic gatherings. As 
president of the University of Rochester Mr. Hill made a 
reputation which brought him offers of similar chairs 
from all over the country and gave the affairs of the 
University an impetus that has had an enduring effect. 
Of his work there William Carey Morey said at its semi- 
centennial 

“The appearance of a young man of modest mien, of fine tastes, 
of liberal culture, of an open, conscientious mind, more desirous ‘to 
be right than to be President,’ considerate of the views of others 
and willing to share his duties with others, tended to excite a gen- 
eral interest and to broaden the sense of responsibility It became 
evident that the success of the institution must depend upon the 
hearty co-operation of all those who were interested in its welfare 

trustees, faculty, alumni, and the community at large. It is to 
the high eredit of President Hill that he clearly perceived this fact, 
and appealed alike to his colleagues and his constituents for aid 
and support He made it evident that everyone must have some- 
thing to do in maintaining the college, and in keeping it abreast of 
the times.” 

The length of this article precludes quoting at length 
from Dr. Morey’s address, but he pays a high and well- 
merited tribute when, after reviewing the work of Mr. Hill 
as president, he says, “The continued success of the col- 
lege after the retirement of President Hill showed how 
thorough had been the work of relaying the institution 
upon what we have called a constitutional basis.” Since 
he assumed the duties of Secretary of State, for which 
his training so eminently equip him, Mr. Hill’s work has 
been of a high order and he has won the admiration of his 
superiors, the confidence and esteem of his subordinates. 
But a success purely official is only half a success after all, 
especially where the social and official so closely touch as 
at a capital. A man must possess not only the ability 
for the accomplishment of his official duties, but the broad 
culture, knowledge of the world and of men, the genial 
and hospitable nature that make a man socially accepta- 
ble. Mr. Hill is lacking in none of these qualities and he 
is, too, most approachable and responsive, a teller of good 
stories and an appreciator of them. 

a 

General Corbin is a soldier, not a courtier; the best 
type of an American fighter, whose spurs were won on 
battle fields. His military experience began when he was 
a boy and at eighteen entered the volunteer service. 
Before he was twenty he had been made a second lieu- 
tenant in the Seventy-ninth Ohio regiment, and after 
eighteen months with this command he was appointed 
major in the Fourteenth United States Colored Infantry. 
Promotions followed rapidly upon this detail. Four 
months after he joined the black regiment he was made 
its lieutenant-colonel, and within the year advanced to 
the colonelship. Six months later, a year after reaching 
his majority, he was brevetted brigadier-general. His 
companions in arms speak in high praise of young Corbin’s 
work with his colored regiment, the discipline to which 
he subjected it, the fighting he got out of it, the inspira- 
tion he was to his men. He remained with the Fourteenth 
Colored Infantry from the time of his appointment until 
he was mustered out of the service in 1866, took part in 
all of its campaigns, and was brevetted for gallant conduct 
at Decatur and Nashville. 

Upon quitting the volunteer service young Corbin— 
he was only at that time twenty-four, although a veteran 
of the war—was appointed second lieutenant in the 
Seventeenth United States Infantry, and from that period 
until he was detailed by President Hayes in 1877 for duty 
at the White House he was in active service in the North- 
west, West, and South, guarding the frontier when the 
Fenian invasion of Canada was threatened, participating 
in settling the troubles incident on the enforcing of the 
registration law in the State of Missouri, with Sheridan 
on the Mexican frontier when unpleasantness with that 
republic seemed imminent. His distinguished services 
gained for General Corbin the appointment of captain of 
the Thirty-eighth Infantry, and immediately upon his 
confirmation, January, 1867, he was ordered to Jefferson 
Barracks, where he remained for several months organiz- 
ing his command. Later on he fought against the hostile 
Indians in northwestern Kansas and was engaged in 
guarding the stages carrying the United States mail from 
attacks of the red men. After the troubles in the Smoky 
Hill country were settled he marched with a detachment 
along the old Sante Fé trail and established a station at 
Fort Craig, New Mexico, where he was occoupied with 
scouting and protecting the settlers from the bands of 
roving Apaches that infested the region. His details at 
this time included every important military movement of 
the period, and when in 1877 he was asked by President 
Hayes to accompany him to Washington he had seen ten 
years of uninterrupted, rigorous service. With such an 
experience back of him it is small wonder that General 
Corbin has made so eminent a success as adjutant-gen- 
eral. He is said to be the first incumbent of that office 
who ever had experience as colonel of the line, and his 
immediate predecessors never rose above the rank of 
lieutenants. He knows the army, its needs and limita- 
tions, from Alpha to Omega, and his executive abilit 
is without parallel. 

° a 

In appearance General Corbin is a typical Yankee 
officer and might have stepped from the stage of one of 
the military plays so much the rage a few years back. 
He stands quite six feet in his stockings, his frame is 
massive but well proportioned, his carriage dignified. 
His features are regular, his eyes blue and keen, and he 
wears the expression that one notes in all men who have 
fought on the plains, who have marched in dread of Indian 
ambuscades, who have suffered the droughts and famine 
of the deserts, and whose character, determination, and 


alertness were all that kept their men from open mutiny. 
There is, in a word, no man in the American army that 
can give Prince Henry a clearer insight into its history 
and its workings, no one who can so beguile him with cam- 
paign stories. Socially General Corbin is a great favor- 
ite, as is his wife, born a Miss Patten, a bride of last fall. 

Admiral Evans has lately been mentioned in these 
columns, and so constantly has he been exploited in the 
last few years that no man is more familiar to the public. 
His detail as one of the President’s delegates is a most 
happy one, since he is a warm friend of Prince Henry and 
knows the attitude and point of view of the Emperor’s 
brother. Prince Henry, it is said, is in many ways as 
bluff a sailor as “ Fighting Bob,” and it is not to be doubted 
that in the future as in the past they will find much in 
common and be congenial companions. 


a 


Colonel Bingham, the Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, will prove a valuable aid to the Presi- 
dent’s committee. He has held his present billet since 
1897, and having charge of the White House and being 
the disburser of appropriations on that account, his posi- 
tion brings him in close contact with the President and 
his family. He plans and directs the carrying out of the 
social programme and many of the domestic affairs of the 
President’s house come under his department. His post 
requires rare tact, diplomacy, and a knowledge of social 
traditions, and is a post difficult to fill. Colonel Bingham 
has made a most acceptable official and has instituted 
some reforms in the administration of the affairs at the 
White House that redound to his credit. He has the law 
of precedence at his finger ends and has shown a real talent 
in managing the large crowds that overflow the small 
space at the White House available for public receptions. 
Colonel Bingham is a native of Pennsylvania, whence he 
was appointed to West Point, graduating from the Acad- 
emy in 1879. He is a man of fine appearance, genial 
manners, and a notable figure at White House functions, 
where he makes the introductions to the President. 

Commander Cowles, the brother-in-law of President 
Roosevelt, is naturally, because of this relationship, nearer 
to the President than any of his colleagues and will be, in a 
sense, his personal representative. His broad experience— 
he has served in every quarter of the world, and was for 
four years naval attaché of the American Embassy in 
London—and his pleasant personality eminently fit him 
for the special duty to which he has been appointed, and 
he will be persona grata to the Prince and his suite. 
Commander Cowles comes of a distinguished Connecticut 
family and his naval career begins with his appointment 
as a cadet in 1863. He was graduated in 1867, his first 
voyage being made on the Minnesota of the Mediterranean 
squadron. His promotion to ensign followed in 1869, and 
he was made a master in 1870 when he was attached to 
the Naval Observatory. For four years Commander 
Cowles served on the Chinese station and later acted as 
secretary of the Board of Inspection of Merchant Vessels. 
During the latter detail he remained for three weeks at 
Panama guarding the transit and protecting the property 
of American citizens and that of the Panama Railroad 
Company. His present appointment, Assistant to Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, dates back to the 30th of 
September, 1899. 

The German Ambassador has detailed Count von Quadt, 
secretary of the embassy, and Captain von Rebeur-Pasch- 
witz to advise with the President’s delegates and further 
their plans. 
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For Impaired Vitality 
TAKE Horsrorp’s Actip PHOSPHATE, 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water, when exhausted, 
depressed or weary from overwork, worry or insomnia, 
nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and vigor. 


Teeth and Food. 


A Hevp 1n. TIME OF NEED. 


Sometimes bad teeth cause illness, particularly when 
they are not fit to masticate food. A man in Ada, O., 
had all of his teeth drawn. He was sick with indigestion 
and lack of vitality and his teeth were in a bad condition, 
He expected with a new complete set of teeth, to regain 
his health by thoroughly chewing his food, but he had an 
experience that is well worth knowing of. 

“Instead of improving I continued to lose strength,’ 
he says, “until I was a mere moving skeleton. I tried a 
number of prepared foods, but none of them helped me 
until I got Grape-Nuts. The flavor pleased my palate at 
once. I soaked the food in cream and got along with it 
nicely. Within a few days I noticed that I was not so 
tired and jaded. Gradually I grew stronger, so I left off 
all other foods and took only Grape-Nuts. 

My old-time vigor came back and in two monthsI gained 
17 pounds. This was remarkable, for I am of spare build. 
Now I sleep and feel wonderfully well. 

Inasmuch as I am doing so nicely without teeth I have 
concluded to wait until my gums have finished shrinking 
before having a set made. I don’t believe I could have 
gone through the drain on my system had it not been for 
Grape-Nuts. There is no doubt about the life-giving and 
I talk Grape-Nuts to 
Name given by Postum Co, Battle 


nerve-building fore: of that food. 
all of my friends.” 
Creek, Mich. 
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Our Only Presidential Poet 


MecH HAS been published concerning t! literary 
ties of Preside: 


qua t Roosevelt and of other Presi 


lents as compared with him But with all his versatility 
he has not been given to poetry, much less to hy: 
writing It has been said that he is the first President 
trained popular literary compositior Such a general- 
ation is unwart inted 


Che great literary President of the United States up 
to date is the sixth, John Quincy Adams (1767-1848), 
the son of John Adams, the second President (1797-1801 
Adams was President from 1825 to 1829 
From early manhood he de oted his leisure to literature 
He had been ‘ Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Ora 
tory” in Harvard College from 1806 to 1809, and retired 
from that professorship when he 


John Quincy 
¢ 


was precisely the same 
(Adams 


As a writer he was clear, 


age as President Roosevelt is now John Quincey 
was a rhetorician and an orator 
forcible, direct. He did not regard himself as a major 
poet. But among Presidents, before and since, he was not 
alone as a stylist, taking permanent rank in the history 
of American literature; nor is President 
Neither man presents an isolated case. Washington’s 
style was his own. It was not an imitation. His fare- 
“stamped by the posi- 
tion, the character, the very turns of phrase ” of his great- 
ness, although Madison, Hamilton and Jay co-operated 
in giving it its final form. Washington indulged in collo- 
quial phrases. But he was never common nor coarse 
John Adams felt deeply and wrote forcibly. John 
Fiske said that as a writer of English “John Adams in 
many respects surpassed all his American contempora 
ries.” Of other President could that be said? 
Thomas Jefferson’s style was classic 


Rooseve It 


well address is said to have been 


what 
His characteriza 
tion of Washington will outrank Roosevelt’s characteriza- 
tion of McKinley. He often said that he never wrote for the 
press, but no man wrote for it more often through his 
confidants. More than any other American publicist, he 
has influenced our political thought and historv. James 
Madison’s literary merits are seen chiefly in his twenty- 
nine contributions to The Federalist. He was a political 
He was clear, apt in illustration, yet he used 
many satirisms and wrote in a style that prevailed at the 
close of the eighteenth century. 
valuable contributions to the political literature of the 
transition period from the eighteenth to the nineteenth 
century. Andrew Jackson was the first President of the 
United States who was lacking in literary qualities and 
therefore made no characteristic and permanent contribu- 
tion to American literature. He heads the line of literary 
defectives until Lincoln appeared: Martin Van Buren, 
William Henry Harrison, John Tyler, James K. Polk, 
Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, and 
James Buchanan. 

Lincoln was self-trained in all matters of style and 
oratory. He was a phrase-maker, a humorist, an orator, 
and his two inaugural addresses and his Gettysburg 
oration are classics. Hamilton W. Mabie says that Lin- 
coln had a style—a distinctive, individual, characteristic 
form of expression. In his own way he gained an insight 
into the structure of English and a freedom and skill in the 
selection and combination of words, which not only made 
him the most convincing speaker of his time, but which 
have secured for his speeches a permanent place in litera- 
ture. Andrew Johnson had as little literary merit as 
Andrew Jackson. General Grant became a revelation 
to his friends in his terse speeches during the Garfield 
ca npaign and in his memoirs. Like Lincoln and McKin- 
ley and Cleveland, he was a phrase-maker. Hayes and 
Arthur were not stylists, although both were classically 
educated. Garfield, Harrison, and McKinley were debat- 
ers, essayists, orators, and passages in their orations are 
suitable for declamation and select speeches. 

But is the presidency so much of an executive office 
as to forbid familiarity with the Muses? Some of the 
Presidents have been lovers of poetry. In his youth 
Jefferson was, but not late in life. Then he wrote: 
“T cannot even read Virgil with pleasure.” President 
Roosevelt is not accustomed to quote poetry. The rank- 
ing President as a poet is John Quincy Adams. He trans- 
lated Wieland’s “Oberon,” but never published his trans- 


essayist. 


James Monroe made 


By Rev. James H. Ross 


latio He translated the Thirteenth Satir of Juvenal 
and published it He was not a great poet, but his poetry 
and hymns belong to the history of American poetry and 
hymnology, and denominationally he is claimed as one 
of the singers of the liberal or Unitarian faith. This simply 
means that he was a Unitariat Chere is nothing in his 


hymns which was denominational in any other sense 
He was too broad for that rhe longest poem of John 
Mi Morrogh, or the 
quest of Ireland,” a historical and a moral tale of the 
published in 1832, after 
he was President. It anticipated the poem of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes on “ The Wants of Man.”’ 


more than chronicles in rhymes, 


Quincy Adams was “ Dermot Con- 


twelfth century in four cantos, 


It was scarcely 
but political opposition 
to him was so strong that his poem was not adequately 
appreciated. Its opening stanza was humorous, satirical. 


It was as follows 


“Tis strange how often readers will indulge 
heir wits a mystic meaning to discover; 
Secrets ne’er dreamt of by the bard div ulge, 
And where he shoots a duck, will find a plover; 
Satiric shafts from every line promulge, 
Detect a tyrant where he draws a lover: 
Nay, so intent his hidden thoughts to see, 
‘That means me.’” 


The pastor of John Quincy Adams, Rev. W. P. Lunt, 
D. D., of Quincey, Mass., in 1841 was preparing a new 
hymn book for the use of his own society, to be known 
as “The Christian Psalter.” Mrs. 
hands ar 


Cry, if he paints a scoundrel, 


Adams placed in his 
entire metrical version of the Psalms which 


Mr. Adams had made, together with a few other poems 
that he had written, Dr. Lunt 
hymns from this version and included them in his Psalter. 
\ small volume of Mr. Adams’ poems was published in 
New York, 1848, the year of his death, entitled “ Poems 
of Religion and Society;” also a kindred volume in Auburn 
and Buffalo, N. Y., in 1854, including secular and sacred 
nearly all of his hymns were included. They 
were selected from the periodicals and miscellanies in 
which they were first printed. 
witty and some were wise with the wisdom of nature and 
“The Plague in the Forest” was the title 
of one in which he represented a peopled city of four- 
footed beasts, vowing not to injure each other as they 
had been doing and confessing their previous misdeeds :— 


selected twenty-two 


poems ; 
Some of these poems were 


scholarship. 


“Quoth lion, ‘ We are sinners all, 
And even, it must be confessed, 
If among sheep I chance to fall, 
I, I am guilty as the rest. 
To me the sight of lamb is curst, 
It kindles in my throat a thirst,— 
I struggle to refrain, 
Poor innocent! his blood so sweet! 
His flesh so delicate to eat! 
I find resistance vain.’ ’ 


His ode to “Sally” and his “The Lip and the Heart” 
are accessible in Stedman’s American Anthology. 

Mr. Adams wrote an ode to the sun-dial under the 
window of the hall of the House of Representatives in 
Washington. 

To a lady (Fair Ellen) who presented him with a pair 
of knit gloves, he replied in poetry and in the language 
of autobiography: 


“Fair Lady, I have lived on earth 
Nigh fourscore summers from my birth; 
And half the sorrows I have felt 

Have by my brother man been dealt; 
And all the ills I have endured 

By man inflicted, woman cured. 

The glove from man to man, thou know’st, 
Of fierce defiance is the boast; 

And cast in anger on the floor, 

To mortal combat shows the door: 
But gloves from woman’s gentle hand, 
Of cordial friendship bear the wand; 
And in return a single glove 

Betokens emblematic Love.” 


February 2 


and Hymnist 


1yO2 


Che first poem in the published volume was entitled 
‘The Wants of Man.”’ General Ogle had informed him 
that several young ladies in the general’s district wanted 
his autograph. Mr. Adams replied by writiig the poem, 
which contained twenty-five stanz:s and each stanza was 
written on a sheet of note-paper. Some of his wants were 
as follows: 

“T want a warm and faithful friend, 
To cheer the adverse hour, 

Who ne’er to flattery will descend, 
Nor bend the knee to power; 

A friend to chide me when I’m wrong, 
My inmost soul to see: 

And that my friendship prove as strong 
For him, as his for me. 
“ « + * 

“] want the seals of power and place, 

Ensigns of command, 

Charged by the people’s unbought grace, 
ro rule my native land. 

No crown nor sceptre would I ask, 
But from my country’s will, 

By day, by night, to ply the task 
Her cup of bliss to fill.” 

His versions of the 19th and the 139th Psalms were 
specially admired and widely adopted. His version of the 
19th Psalm will not rank with Addison’s great 
whose first line is 


hymn 


“The spacious firmament on high,” 
nor did his version of the 139th Psalm equal Cowper’s 
great hymn on the “ Providence of God,” beginning with 
the following couplet: 
“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.”’ 

The second of these versions of Psalms is weaker than 
the first. It is more literal and therefore less original. 

During sickness he wrote a poem in which he repudiated 
the atheism which, sometimes, is born of sorrow: 

“The fool denies, the fool alone, 
Thy being, Lord, and boundless might. 
Denies the firmament, Thy throne, 
Denies the sun’s meridian light; 
Denies the fashion of his frame, 
The voice he hears, the breath he draws; 
O idiot atheist! to proclaim 
Effects unnumbered without cause.’ 

In his poem on “ Justice” there is a stanza which show: 
that his soul revolted against war: 

“In arms, when hostile nations rise 

And blood the strife decides, 

"Tis brutal force awards the prize, 

Her head while Justice hides. 

But short is force’s triumph base; 
Justice unveils her awful face, 

And hurls him from the steep; 
Strips from his brow the wreath of fame, 
And after ages load his name 

With curses loud and deep.” 

William Graham, his publisher in New York, over- 
estimated his hymns by affirming that some of them were 
“among the finest lyrics in our language.”’ 
characterize them thus, save a publisher. 

It will be observed that the poetry of President (John 
Quincy) Adams was not voluminous and constant, but 
occasional. It was Biblical and Christian. It was the 
poetry of the Psalms, and of common life and experiences. 
It was quaint and old-fashioned. It was not political. 
It was written before and after he became President. 
Inasmuch as youth is the generative, original period of 
life, it is doubtful if President Roosevelt will ever indulge 
in poetry, and it is not known what success he might have 
if he tried. Taken as a class, it is the first six Presidents 
who are our literary Presidents, and in the cold light of 
facts and history, it is not yet proved that President 
Roosevelt now ranks nor will ultimately rank with John 
Quincy Adams in the history of American literature. It 
is desirable neither to underestimate his predecessors nor 
to over-praise him. 


No one would 





Jefferson’s Idea of Washington. 


HOMAS JEFFERSON gave a characterization of 
Washington which is a classic considered from the 
literary standpoint. In part, he wrote as follows: “He 
was slow in operation, being little aided by invention 
or imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence the com- 
mon remark of his officers, of the advantage he derived 
from councils of war, where, hearing all suggestions, he 
selected whatever was best; and certainly no general 
ever planned his battles more judiciously. But if deranged 
during the course of action. if any member of his plan 
was dislocated by sudden circumstances, he was slow in 
areadjustment. The consequence was, that he often failed 
in the field, but rarely against an enemy in station, as at 
Boston and York He was incapable of fear, meeting 
personal dangers with the calmest unconcern. Perhaps 
the strongest feature in his character was prudence, 
never acting until every circumstance, every considera- 
tion was m iturely weighed; refraining if he saw a doubt; 
but, when once decided, going through with his purpose, 
whatever obstacles opposed. His integrity was the most 
pure, his justice the most inflexible I have ever known; 
no motives of interest or consanguinity, of friendship or 
hatred, being able to bias his decision. 
“He was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, 


a good, and a great man. His temper was naturally 
irritable and high-toned; but reflection and resolution 
had obtained a firm and habitual ascendancy over it. 
If ever, however, it broke its bonds, he was most tremen- 
dous in his wrath. In his expenses he was honorable, but 
exact; liberal in contributions to whatever promised 
utility; but frowning and unyielding on all vis onary proj- 
ects and all unworthy calls on his charity. His heart was 
not warm in its affections; but he exactly calculated 
every man’s value, and gave him a solid esteem propor- 
tioned to it. His person, you know, was fine; his stature 
exactly what one would wish; his deportment easy, erect, 
and noble; the best horseman of his age, and the most 
graceful figure that could be scen on horseback. Although 
in the circle o* his friends, where he might be unreserved 
with safety, he took a free share in conversatfon, his 
colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, possessing 
neither copiousness of ideas ror fluency of words. In 
public, when called on for a sudden opinion, he was un- 
sady, short, and embarrassed. Yet he wrote readily, 
rather diffusely, in an easy and correct style. This he 
had acquired by conversation with the world, for his 
education was merely reading, writing, and common 
arithmetic, to which he added surveying at a later day. 

“His time was employed in action chiefly, reading 
little, and that only in agriculture and English history. 


His correspondence became necessarily extensive, and, 
with journalizing his agricultural proceedings, occupied 
most of his leisure hours within doors. On the whole, 
his character was, in its mass, perfect; in nothing bad, 
in few points indifferent; and it may truly be said, that 
never did nature and fortune combine more perfectly to 
make a man great, and to place him in the same constella- 
tion with whatever worthies have merited from man an 
everlasting remembrance. For his was the singular des- 
tiny and merit, of leading the armies of his country sue- 
cessfully through an arduous war for the establishment of 
its independence; of conducting its councils through the 
birth of agovernment, new in its forms and principles, until 
it had settled down to a quiet and orderly train; and of 
scrupulously obeying the laws through the whole of his 
career, civil and military of which the history of the world 
furnishes no «ther example.” J. H. R. 


Eminent Physicians 


are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is recommended by 
the leading family physicians. It is always safe and re- 
liable. Send 10c. for “ Baby’s Diary,’’ 71 Hudson St. 
BR. ¥, 
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Chicago Preachers in Greater New York 


ITHIN THE past ten years thirteen preachers hav 
been called from: Chicago to New York and Brook- 

lyn, and every man in the list has attained eminence 
Each was unusually successful in his work in Chicago. 
lhe loss to Chicago and the gain to New York are, Epis- 
copal, 4; Presbyterian, 3; Baptist, 2; Unitarian, 2; Con- 


gregational and Reform, one each. 


a 

“HE REV. THOMAS C. HALL, D. D., is the result of 
the New York Presbyterian invasion of the Chicago 
field. He is one of the young men of the church, and a 
son of the late Dr. John Hall 
of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, who was an 
intellectual giant in the pulpit. 
Dr. “Tom” Hall, as his more 
intimate friends call him, was 
born in Ireland, County Ar- 
1858. He was nine 
years old when he came to 
New York. He graduated at 
Princeton—from whence all 

Presbyterian intellects come 
under Dr. MeCosh in 1879. He graduated from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1882. He went to Germany to 
satisfy his longing for music. Had he followed the advice 
of some he would have been a composer instead of a 
preacher. He was sent to Omaha in 1883 by the 
Home Mission of his church. From there he went to 
Chicago, where he was pastor of the Twenty-first Street 
Church and, later, of the First Church. His health failed 
and he spent a year in Europe. On his return he was 
called to the chair of Christian Ethies at Union Theological 


magh, it 





Seminary. He has written many books on religious topics 
4 

A STRIKING PERSONALITY in the streets of New 

York and at the best musical entertainments of the 
city is the Rev. (Canon) J. Harris Knowles, A. M. and 
Mus. Bac. He is the senior 
curate of St. Chrysostom’s, a 
chapel of Trinity, in West 
Thirty-ninth Street. He has 
the head of a composer, the 
face of a fine old comedian, 
and a manner of speech which 
makes him  weleome. He 
comes from Ireland. When 
he landed here he took to secu- 
lar affairs, but he was too full 
of music and human kindness 
to stay in commercial hfe. So he went to the New York 
rheological Seminary, from which he graduated in 1865. 
He went out to Chicago and was ordained, and then was 
made Canon of the Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul. 
He is a lover of children. When he was canon in Chicago 
he conceived the notion of organizing a surpliced choir 
ot boys. It met with approval, and the first choir of that 
character that Chicago ever had was trained by him, 
He drilled them as a captain would his recruits, and when 
work was over he joined them in their romps. He is 
still the boys’ friend, and not unfrequently goes among 
them in places where he is not known and adds to their 
pleasures. He came here in 1892, because, as he says, 
“the more children I can see, the happier I am.” 

a 





N IT history, famous preachers, membership, wealth, 
and in the extent of its charities St. Thomas’s in Fifth 
Avenue is pre€minent in the Episcopal Church in New 
York. The Rev. William F. 
Morgan, D. D., was its rector 
for many years, and until his 
death. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. John Wesley Brown, 
D. D., equally as eminent as 
his predecessor. In the min- 
istrations of each, such well 
known men as former Vice- 
President Morton, D. O. Mills, 
H. Meck. Twombly, Dr. Sew 
ard Webb, Oliver Harriman, 
and James H. Hyde, and the 
late Governor Flower became communicants at St. 
Thomas’s. In the chantry of this church the late Presi- 
dent Harrison was married to his second wife. The mon- 
ument of St. Thomas’s is its mission work on the East Side. 
It supports a large chapel in East Sixtieth Street, and a 
parish house mn Fifty-ninth Street, in which there are a 
nursery for the babes of women who work away from home, 
a young women’s club, a young men’s club, a kindergarten, 
and a Sunday School of 1,500 children. To every appeal 
for help St. Thomas’s responds with open heart and hands. 
To this work there has recently been called from Grace 
Church, Chicago, one of the youngest and most gifted 
men in the Episcopal Church—the Rev. Ernest M. Stires, 
D. D. Twelve years ago he was the idot of his class at 
the University of Virginia, both as x student and as the 
champion of the University’s football team. He grad- 
uated with the degree of bachelor of letters at the age of 
twenty-two. Two years later he finished his theological 
course at the Seminary in Alexandria, Va., and at once 
entered upon his ministry. He came here from Chicago, 
where he had been first the assistant of Dr. Clinton Locke, 
at Grace Church, and later Dr. Locke’s successor. At the 
age of thirty-four he is the preacher at St. Thomas’s, 
his ministry here dating from the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber, 1901. His presence and oratory in the pulpit, his 
strenuous work in the parish, and the felicity of his per- 
sonality make him particularly fitted for his mission. 








By Frank H. Brooks 


THE FIFTH AVENUE Presbyterian Church, known 

as Dr. John Hall’s church, is one of the most noted 
in that denomination. Its following is a multitude, many 
of whom are a part of the his 
tory of commercial New York 
The Rey J Ross Steve nson, 
of the chair of ecclesiastical 
history in the MeCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chica- 
go, has just accepted the call 
of the Fifth Avenue Church 
He preached his initial ser- 
mon to a great congregation 
Sunday, January 19th. In 
physique he resembles the late 
Dr. Hall. Of course he is much younger, being in his 
thirty-fifth year. He wears the robe in the pulpit his 





has not always been a custom in the Presbyterian Church, 
but that it adds much to the impressiveness of those who 
have adopted it, must be admitted. Dr. Stevenson’s 
delivery is earnest. He preaches without notes. He is 
inclined to the controversial rather than the oratorical. 
In his personality he is magnetic. He comes from Lago- 
nier, a Scotch-Irish settlement in Pennsylvania, which has 
sent out many famous men. He was educated at Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College in the Keystone State. 
a 
ROSSING TWENTY-FIFTH Street in a Broadway 
walk one notices to the west a brownstone church 
edifice, an enclosure, and close by the church a parish house 
of the same school of architec- 
ture as the church. At any 
season of the year this bit of 
view off Broadway is like a 
glimpse of English landscape. 
The church is Trinity Chapel. 
If one comes to loiter one will 
see the vicar knocking about 
the yard, or find him in the 
parish house catechising his 
class of boys, or see him giving 





alms toa poor man, or woman, 
or child. The vicar is the Rev. Dr. W. H. Vibbert. His 
work in the territory of the chapel is of a varied character. 
It embraces a strip of the East Side; a section of the center 
of the middle of the city; a part of the West Side which 
touches the “Tenderloin.”” Dr. Vibbert is the father of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, an organization which 
has spread all over the United States and Canada. New 
Haven, Conn., is his birthplace; he was educated in the 
Episcopal Seminary. and studied theology in the Berkeley 
Division school. While he was rector of St. James’s in 
Chicago he lifted a $30,000 debt which had weighed down 
the parish. 
a 
N INTERESTING article on the ministry of the emi- 
nent preacher, the Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., 
recently called to the pastorate of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church in New York, 
was printed in the last Thanks- 
giving number of L&sLIz’s 
WEEKLY. While he did not 
come to New York direct from 
Chicago, he is regarded as one 
of the famous Chicago divines, 
for it was in that city that he 
first attracted the attention 
which resulted in his going to 
Boston, where he took high 
rank as a minister, writer, and 
lecturer. Tremont Temple in Boston was crowded every 
Sunday by all denominations and classes while Dr. Lori- 
mer remained there. He is a Scotchman by birth; an 
American by education and in his ideas. Madison Ave- 
nue Baptist Church in this city is one of the oldest and 
wealthiest of that denomination. 
= 
HE MADISON Avenue Presbyterian Church in this 
city is a memorial. It is a unification of the old 
Presbyterian Church, which recently stood at Madison 
Avenue and Fifty-third Street, 
and the Phillips Church, which 
stood on the site of the pres- 
ent church. In many respects 
the church of to-day is the 
most up-to-date architectur- 
ally and in its interior ar- 
rangements in the citv. When 
the present pastor, the Rev. 
Howard Agnew Johnston, 
D. D., came here from Chicago 
three vears ago at the call of 
the old church on Fifty-third Street, the Phillips Church, 
a few blocks away, was struggling. It was at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Johnston that the two churches consolidated 
and the vote on the proposition was unanimous by both 
congregations. The present handsome edifice of gray 
stone, with several interior furnishings from Palestine 
and some of the old pillars and furniture of the Fifty- 
third Street and the Phillips churches, was dedicated last 
October. A unique thing in connection with the church 
is a service every Sunday evening to deaf mutes, by the 
pastor, Dr. Johnston, who is a scholar in the sign manual 
language as he is in other languages. More than a hundred 
mutes attend these services. Dr. Johnston was born in 
Ohio, within a mile of the birthplace of the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid. He graduated from the University of Cincinnati 








in 1885, and took his theological course in the Lane Sem 
inary He was a pastor in Cincinnati six years He went 
to Chicago in 1893 as pastor of the Grand Boulevard 
Church, where he remained until called here in 1899 


He was in Des Moines, Iowa. before he went to (¢ hicago 
He is a young man of marked executive as well as theolog- 


ical ability 


a 
HEN ROBERT COLLYER was pastor of “Old 
rrinity” in Chicago—a long time ago—his con 


gregation sent a committee to Ilkley to buv the anvil on 
which young Collyer learned 
his trade as blacksmith, and 
on which it is said he ham- 
mered out his destiny rhe 
anvil was sent to Chicago and 
set up in the pastor’s study in 
“Old Trinity.” It is_ still 
there. Everybody in Chicago, 
and round about, who went to 
church, heard Robert Collyer 
at some time, just as every- 
body who went to church in 
New York heard Henry Ward Beecher. The ministry of 
Robert Collyer in the Western city is a part of the history 
of Chicago. He was identified with its people in many 
things. He was the first chaplain of Chicago’s crack 
regiment, the First Infantry. He was orator on civic 
occasions. When the Church of the Messiah in New York 
called him, and he came, “Old Trinity” closed its doors, 
and they remained shut until the bats beat about the 
auditorium, and the crickets did their death watch in 
the pulpit. After he had served the Messiah in this city 
a number of years he asked to be relieved. His request 
was granted with the understanding that he was to re- 
main as emeritus pastor as long as he lived. He has a 
study away up in Broadway, in an office building, and 
there he goes to read and write as the fever comes on, 
for he refuses to grow old. 
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HE DEAN of the Chicago clerical contingent in New 
York is the Rev. Abbott E. Kittredge, pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church. He recently com- 
pleted his fifteenth year as 
pastor in this city. The pres- 
ent is his second pastorate 
here. The first was from 1864 
to ’70 at the Fifth Presbyte- 
rian Church, which was later 
known as Dr. _ Robinson’s 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. In 1870 Chicago was 
seeking preachers from the 
East, and Dr. Kittredge ac- 
cepted the call of the Third 
Church of his denomination in Chicago, which was the 
great congregation of the West Side at that time. It was 
the church which the family of the late Carter Harrison 
attended, and during one of the mayoralty terms of Mr. 
Harrison Dr. Kittredge criticised the mayor’s policy. 
It was the church and political sensation of the day in 
Chicago while it lasted, and the eccentric mayor with- 
drew his “influence” from the church. However, Dr. 
Kittredge kept his guns trained on the mayor until he 
got ready to quit. Dr. Kittredge was recalled to New 
York in 1886, and has been here since. Dr. Kittredge is 
a graduate of Williams College. He is a Boston man 
by birth. The pew rental in his church has increased 
from $4,000 to $21,000 a year. On the recent testi- 
monial of appreciation of his long pastorate, James G. 
Cannon, vice-president of the Fourth National Bank, 
read the address. 





oo 


WATER COLOR of an unpretentious home in the 
historic town of Norridgewock, Maine—a sort of 
nesting place for talent—hangs on one of the walls of 
the pastor’s study of the 
Church of the Messiah. It is 
a picture of the birthplace of 
the student, preacher, and 
writer of many book and criti- 
cal essays—the Rev. Minot J. 
Savage. He is the successor 
at the Messiah of Robert Coll- 
yer. When the latter told his 
faithful congregation in 1895 
that he was going to quit, he 
also told them that he had 
selected their next pastor, and he named Dr. Savage, who 
was then serving his twenty-second year as a Unitarian 
preacher in Boston. Mr. Collyer had first known Dr. 
Savage when the latter was a minister in Chicago. The 
Messiah took Mr. Collyer’s recommendation. The ser- 
mons of no preacher are more generally read and quoted 
than his. He is original, fearless, and the apostle of a 
broad theology. His books and essays are classics. Dr. 
Savage’s course at Bowdoin was interrupted by failing 
health, but he finished « theological course at the Semi- 
nary in 1864. That year he went to California by way 
of Panama, and returned in 1867 by Nicaragua. He is 
in favor of the Panama route for the canal. When he 
came back from the Pacific slope, where he had taught 
and studied, he was a Congregational preacher, but in some 
way, like the patriarch of old, he felt that “the bed was 
too short and the covering too narrow,” and he became 
a Unitarian. 





Continued on page 182. 
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A Pen and Ink Sketch of the New Secretary 


of the Treasury 


ron ; |] ESLIE M. SHAW. the m 
| XN j ) L Secretar the Treasury 
ilk stro I I Vill ! 
i} —{| tinetive opinior 


- . ‘ 


coa py ts. with or 

gloves, if he desires *to do so 
He regards such matters as ul 

worthy of serious thought It 

Hl has beet noted by the press 

| that when he was recently i 

Washington that he 


diagonally “across i lawn and 


walked 








| that those who devote their 
} 


lives to a consideration as to 
iS ——E = what is the proper thing to do 
Men who battle 


their wavs from ignorance to 


were shocked 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, 
Editor t) pit 


(a a, 
Des Moines, la 
ees 


educ ation, obscurity to distin 





—' tion, from nothing to every 





thing, are usually the men who 
are self-assertive enough to do as they please in small 
matters Furthermore, it must be remembered that dur 
ing the twenty veats while the new Secretary was practic 
ing law and saving his income, the public was unconcerned 
as to his style of dress or whether he turned round or 
square corners His wealth is estimated at $200,000 


He is a man who has exercised the highest degree of doing 
as le pleases In purely personal matters But if any of 
his new acquaintances in the East shall presume from his 
perfectly natural manner that he is verdant, such persons 


will be disillusioned when they cet their change back 
The most disappointed men about the Treasury Depart 
ment will be those who take the new Secretary for a 
“ Ruben.” 

. 

[The man who would be allured by the new Secretary’s 
pleasant and unobtrusive manner into the belief that 
he could get him to change a fifty-dollar bill on a railroad 
train would find out by a merry twinkle in the new Secre- 
tary’s eye that he was not born last week. He can form 
more acquaintances in a brief half hour on a crowded 
train, or in any place where the multitude is gathered, 
than any other man could do in half a day, and he can 
find out more from other people than they can find out 
from him, unless he feels like telling. Sometimes men 
with his characteristics are absent-minded, deficient in 
thoughtfulness, strewing overshoes and umbrellas like 
leaves on the strand; but the new Secretary will do none 
of these things. 
surprise, and the ideas and reflections that come to some 
men after the critical moment has passed come to the 
quick brain of Governor Shaw the moment he needs 


He has his wits about him,is hard to 


them. 

The thing that will be more marvelled at in the field 
of national polities will be the freedom with which the new 
Secretary will talk and the candor that will characterize 
what he says. In this respect he is something like the 
President himself. It is believed that this pungency of 
style was the thing that caused the President to take a 


” . . — 

fanev to the Governor of lowa It has been published 
in the Eastern press that the new Secretary has a world 
ol fads; that he is opposed to dan¢ ing opposed to wines 
at banquets; exacting and proscriptive as to the habits 
of others Nothing could be farther from the truth 
From his youth up he has bes 1 Methodist, conscier 
tiously believing that a good “lethodist is a little nearet 
heaven than a good member of any other churel but he 
is a man of liberal spirit and views, tolerant of the short 
comings of the whole human family He knows th 


weaknesses of all created bei gs, and has made a study 


of all topics kindred to this He knows that men are sel 
dom driven to do right, but can be induced to do so by 


Irie! dship and affection 
_ 


He lived in a German community during all the davs 


of prohibition in Iowa and never lost the friendship or 
esteem of his neighbors by anything growing out of that 
great controversy, and it is not believed that he ever had 
much faith in prohibition as a reformatory measure He 


is a Sunday School man, and some people think that such 
men are proscriptive necessarily But this does not ap- 
ply to Governor Shaw He enjoyed Sunday School work 
and was superintendent of one Sunday School in his town 
and another in the country He formed his habits of 
speech to some extent in his Sunday School work 

It is difficult to give the public a correct idea of this 
many-sided man. He is not a plodder; is restless and 


active: is educated, being a college graduate; a trained 
law yer; an adroit reasoner, posse ssing in an unusual de 


— 


gree the common sense which sparks the lady in the parlor 
while genius is modestly wooing the girl in the kitchen 
In public speech the new Secretary w ill ( asily rank among 
the first in the country, and in the campaign of 1904 he 
will be able to present the policies and defend the actions 
of the administration with more force and effect than 
His style of speech is 
simple and natural; his sentences usually crisp and 


any of the other cabinet officers 


direct. 

No other man in lowa since the days ol plain old 
Samuel J. 
ideal of the young men of Iowa, has been able to enlist 


Kirkwood, who for two generations was the 


the attention and convince the masses by public speech 
as Leslie M. Shaw. He is not given to high-sounding 
phrases, nor is there much poetry in his utterances, but 
in every public address the hearer takes something away 
to remember. He can take an old truth and by his 
epigrammatical style make it sound like an edict from 
the throne. He tas been credited in the nation at large 
as the man who saved Iowa to the cause of sound money. 
This is praise too high and involves injustice to others 
who had been fighting in some way or other for the highest 
ground taken in any one campaign by the sound-money 
sentiment since Peter Cooper made the cause of a redund- 
ant currency a national issue in 1876. What Leslie M. 
Shaw did was to take up the discussion in 1896 at a time 
when the educational process had gone so far that the 
gold standard became a possibility. 
a 

The meaner phases of the demagoguery of this question 
had been beaten in former years. When he appeared in 
the schoolhouses of Iowa in 1896 he greatly helped by 


- 


By the Hon. Lafayette Young 


being able to put the potent facts upon which the gold 
standard rested, ito ords of one syllable His speeches 
vere more convincing to the masses than were the argu- 
ments made by any other man that vear: he simplified 
instead of magnifying the probl n He bent his efforts 
to demonstrating that the wage-worker and poor man had 
no interest in cheap money. In his work as a Sunday 
School teacher he had learned the value of making the 
point very plain, also the value of pres¢ nting his case on 
the supposition that his auditor had no previous knowl- 
edge. Those who had made a study of the money ques- 


nterested in what Mr. Shaw said as 
Men who 


I flation and green- 


tion were as much 
those who were in ignorance upon the subject. 
had been giving publie lessons against 
backism for twenty years rejoiced that a man had been 
found who could make the eurrency problem sO plain on 
the blac kboard that the men on the bac k seats who had 
formerly disturbed the meetings by decrying against the 
bondholders were induced to keep still and finally to 
think 
Mr. Shaw’s stumping tour of 1896 was a revelation, 
and men who had served long in Congress urged the State 
Committee to send plain Mr. Shaw to their districts. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that when he went to other 
States as Governor Shaw of Iowa that he was able to 
make a reputation as an orator away Irom home. He was 
Being 
a native of Vermont he demonstrated anew that the most 
competent business man in the West is the New England 


a successful lawyer and successful business man. 


Yankee who came West before he was twenty-one 
Before being nominated for Governor he had held no public 
position except that he had been two or three times a 
delegate to the Methodist Gene ral Conference But he 
had always been a hard worker in everything that per- 
tained to the community in which he lived; always a 
student of business affairs, polities, and literature. He 
knew how to make money too, and had the Vermont idea 
of taking care of it. 
a 

When he came into the Governor’s office he had a 
professional experience of twenty years to qualify him 
for his duties. For twenty years he had been thinking, 
reading, working, speaking, and when the time came for 
public duties he ‘was prepared. His success is a new 
illustration that the best road to public consideration is 
to be prepared, and if the opportunity comes all will be 
well; if it does not the individual has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has not wasted his time in any event. 
His success is due to no accident. It is a long march 
from the receiving window of a country bank to the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, all in five years, but this 
is the achievement of Leslie M. Shaw, who now goes to 
the greater field of national politics, followed by the good 
wishes of the people of the great State now so universally 
recognized by the nation. 


in aad 





Chicago Preachers in Greater New York. 


Continued from page 179. 


HERE IS a new preacher in Brooklyn, direct from 
Chicago. The Rev. P. 8. Henson, D. D., has just 
entered upon his work as pastor of the Hansom Place 
Baptist Church. He went to 
Chicago in 1882 as the suc- 
cessor of Dr. George C. Lori- 
mer, and had been in that 
field until he came to Brook- 
lyn. He is a striking combi- 
nation, if the word may be 
allowed in this connection. 
He is not only an eminent 
D. D. in his denomination, 
but he is philosophic, original, 
an after-dinner talker, a ready 
toastmaster, a quick wit, and a most charming conversa- 
tionalist. Dr. Henson is a native of North Carolina and 
a graduate of the University of Virginia. 





= 

HERE WAS a time in the history of the Plymouth 
Church of Brooklyn, when it was doubtful if any 
acceptable man could ever be found to follow in the steps 
of the most noted preacher of 
the United States. Long be- 
fore its present minister, the 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
D. D., had received the call to 
Plymouth, his fame as pulpit 
orator had preceded him. He 
had done in Chicago what it 
was believed no preacher could 
ever do Professor 
David Swing, who had built } 
up what was known as the Copyright, 1900, by Rockwood. 
People’s Church. It is the opinion in Chicago that if 
Professor Swing’s people had not heard Dr. Hillis when 
they did, the organization would have gone to pieces. 
But he filled the place and held the people together. He 
came to Plymouth pulpit three years ago, and crowds 
listen to him every Sunday. He is still subject to the 
demands of his old Chicago charge when there is to be 


succeed 





a marriage or a funeral. He ‘vas born in Magnolia, Iowa, 
and is a graduate of Lake Forest, Ill., University, and of 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
a 
MONG THE high ritualistics of the Episcopal church 
of New York the Rev. Father Ritchie, as the Rev. 
Arthur Ritchie is known to his people of St. Ignatius, 
is most conspicuous. He came 
to New York from the Church 
of the Ascension, the - high 
church in Chicago. He has 
been a successful priest in New 
York. He has unified St. 
Ignatius, and the parish has 
recently quit the old church 
in West Fortieth Street and 
built an edifice in West End 
Avenue, near Eighty-seventh 
Street. The new building is 
quite distinct in its architecture and its interior finish 
and arrangements. All this has been brought about 
by Father xtitchie. He is a young man of the 
strenuous type. He was born in Philadelphia. He is 
a graduate of the “ hedpions of Pennsylvania, 67. He 





studied theology at the#@eneral Theological Seminary in 
New York; ordained deacon in 1871 by Bishop Potter 
and priest in 1873 by Bishop Niles. He was rector of the 
Ascension in Chicago from 1875 to 1884, when he was 
called to St. Ignatius in New York. 

e e 


New York City as a Negro Centre. 
HE NUMBER of persons of African blood in the pop- 
ulation of Greater New York is, according to the cen- 
sus returns, 60,666. This number is larger than the 
total population of any one of several considerable cities 
whose names will quickly suggest themselves to the 
reader. It puts New York, in spite of its repelling cli- 
mate and the narrow opportunities it offers to colored 
people, in the position of having, with four exceptions, a 
larger negro population than any other American city. 
New Orleans has 77,724 negro inhabitants; Baltimore, 
79,258, and Washington, 86,702. These are the only 


cities with a black population in excess of New York’s. 


Next after the latter is Memphis, Tenn., with 49,910 
negroes; Louisville, Ky., with 39,139; Nashville, Tenn., 
comes next with 38,044, and is followed by Atlanta, 
Ga., which is just twenty-two behind Nashville. There 
may be some astonishment at the relatively small black 
population of the southern cities. While Richmond, Va., 
has 32,250 negro inhabitants, and Charleston, S. C., 
31,522, Mobile, Ala., has but 17,035, and Galveston, Tex., 
only 8,290. 

The fact is noteworthy that the state of New York 
ranks fifteenth in colored population. When we consider 
climatic conditions, this showing is astonishing. There 
is also to be borne in mind the fact that the territory of 
New York does not border on any of the former slave- 
holding states; that is, those states in which slavery 
existed in 1860 and which had then a large slave popu- 
lation. 

To return to the figures for New York. City alone, 
those who see significance in percentages are informed 
that between 1890 and 1900 the rate of increase of the 
white population of the metropolis was 20.80 per cent., 
while the negro increase was at the rate of 41.6 per cent. 
These figures become more suggestive when they are 
contrasted with the rates of gain of the two races in 
the entire country during the same ten years. The 
whites gained 21.4 per cent. and the negroes but 18.1 per 
cent, 

Avenues of employment for negroes in the north, and 
particularly in New York City, do not open tm increas- 
ing numbers. Even for laborers and servile toilers the 
great city sends across the sea in preference to engaging 
the colored people, who are so close at hand in great 
numbers. No class can survive and increase in New 
York that finds a small market for the labor it has to 
sell. Therefore, a reasonable conclusion is that the met- 
ropolitan increase of negro population during the past 
ten years is sporadic. If there is to be in the future a 
continuous negro exodus from the south, it is more likely 
to go to the West India Islands, as they come under 
American influence. There the climate pleases the black 
man, prejudice based on color does not obtrude itself, 
and the minimum of effort is rewarded with the maxi- 


mum of return. Henry McMILLen 
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A COUNTRY parson told his wife that a stranger had 
been to church that dav, and when asked how he 
knew he replied that he had found a dollar bill in the con 

tribution box In the same way, when 


A 8) snow 18 on the ground, we can read on its 
\ h white surface the presence, and often the 
g, doings. of our wild neighbors It is an open 
book and any one who understands the print 
can read, and by following the lines will be 


led into many wild nooks and see many 

interesting things. It is my purpose to 

briefly explain these letters of woodland so 

that any one, going to the country for even 

the first time, can understand whatever they 

() ~ see recorded in the snow and be inde pr ndent 
of the arrogant farm boy 

@ Along the edges of the woods, in the open 

sunny places, we will see many squirrel 

tracks. A squirrel is a brave creature, 

always in a hurry; the tracks he leaves, ex- 

cept where he stops to dig out a hidden nut, 

are running tracks. I mean by that, he puts 

down his hind feet ahead of his front ones. 

Q (p Rabbits and hares do this too; it enables 

them to use every muscle of the body in 

g every jump and places their hips, as it were, 

e) in the middle of their back, adding to the 

RABBIT. length and strength of their legs that of their 

a back as well. A rabbit is a timid little veg- 

etarian, but nothing short of a greyhound 

can catch him. 

“treads back” to the first joint or elbow of his hind leg, 

making a long track. The gray squirrel is simply larger 

than the red. Chipmunks have been long holed up for 

the winter. 


The squirrel spreads out his toes and 


a 


In some little swale or swamp, or up on some scrub- 
oak ridge, grown up with laurel and wintergreen, you are 
sure to find bunny’s triangle. There are no nail and sel- 
dom any toe marks here; his soft, fuzzy feet make a track 
that seems to bespeak his timid, hesitating character. 
Often I have seen, after a fresh snow, where bunny had 
come out, only to return when he saw what tell-tale marks 
his tracks were. When he does come out of the rocks or 
woodchuck hole in which he lives he is a great runner and 
literally checkers a swamp with his triangles from end 
to end. If you estimate a rabbit for every track you will 
get just about a hundred times too many rabbits. As I 
have before said, bunny puts his long hind feet down in 
front of his short front ones, the latter making generally 
but one small hole in the snow—thus the triangle, the 
base being on the side that bunny was going. 

Where you find rabbit tracks you will generally find 
the bead-like trail of the “Lady of the Woods.” (See 
illustration No. 3.) It is like a string of pearls thrown 
over the snow. The toes are about an inch 
or an inch and a quarter long and are about 
60° from each other, the 
tracks being generally very close 
together—little more than a 
strut. You cannot mistake the 
beady trail of the partridge. If 
you follow it you no doubt will 
see where the sly old bird has 
been eating wintergreen, laurel 
seed, bittersweet, poison or com- 
mon sumach berries or pigeon 
berries. In the dark, whisper- 
ing hemlocks, too, you will see 
that pretty string of beads 
going across your path. Along 
the swamp or along some old 
bittersweet-laden wall, half hid- 
den in briars and weeds, you 
will find the trail of the quail, 
three, four, or perhaps as many 
as twenty. It is a pretty sight 
to see where the little fellows 
have been pulling down seed- 
bearing weed tops or pruning 
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PARTRIDGE. , 
No. 3 themselves, or chasing one an- 
other, or roosting under some Y 
cedar or on some bog in the edge of a swale. 


Follow the trail backward and you will see QUAIL. 
where the flock roosted; forward, and soon No. 4 


little quail a foot or more 
through the snow. There was a mournful pile of feathers. 
No wonder quail hurry in crossing the road! A quail’s 
foot is half that of a partridge, about, in size ; the three toes 
a quail or partridge never 
hops—is from four to six inches generally. It is very rare 
that you find a single quail track; look about until you 
find the rest of the flock. 


are more slender and the step 


. 


Once, when I was little and full of tricks, 1 made some 
horrible (?) tracks along the path near the house. I ex- 
pected my father to be frightened, but he wasn’t, and 
seemed to know no dragon from the infernal regions had 

been there. Even at that age, when I was 
£% just big enough to set dead-falls out behind 


i the barn, I had a feeling that a track betrays 
the character of the animal that made it. 
Chis is best illustrated by the tracks of the 
<%, fox, mink, otter, and possum. The sly fox 
& walks stealthily (see illustration No. 1), his 


neat, pointed toes making a chain of tracks 

that bespeaks stealth and slyness. A dog 
whisks about, often running on three legs in 

&) an affected, care-free fashion. When the fox 
is frightened or started by the 

dogs he runs with long strides. 

The mink follows the course 

a) of the brook or takes a cut 
across a rabbit swamp, always 
jumping, putting down his two 

small feet close together, both 

; front and rear. (See illustra- 
Ly tion No. 4.) You cannot mis- 
take that track, following the 





stream or river, going into every i 

o> hole and open place in the ice. HH 
@ The jump is eighteen inches or ¢ » 
FOX. often somewhat less, and the a} 

No. 5 front and hind feet are exactly j 


alike, being put down close to- 
gether except that one foot, and generally 
the left one, is put from half to an inch ahead 
of the other. He is little better than a fur- 
bearing serpent, relentless and bloodthirsty, 
traveling long distances every night, hunting 
down every muskrat, rabbit, mouse, fish, or e 
bird he can. I have seen where he has killed R Hi 
muskrats and rabbits twice his size, and 
nearly devoured them. Neither can escape MINK. 
him once he is on their track. Poor bunny No. 6. 
becomes helpless with fear and every jump 
grows shorter and shorter, the course being marked with 
bunches of fur until you come to his body lying in the 
snow. 

That seldom-named creature, the skunk, prowls about 
the open fields every warm night, leaving a track much 
like that of a cat, only smaller. If you follow it you will 
find its den in a woodchuck hole. 

Hawks are not at home on the ground and make a long 
track. The three slender toes in front are close together 
and the one behind is heavy and deep. 

The deer mouse is out in all weather, no matter how 
deep the snow or cold the night. You will know his 
track by the way in which he flops his tail about. 

The hired man told me that a muskrat made a track 
like aduck. Well, a duck walks, or waddles, as you prefer, 
and a muskrat hops along, exactly covering the track of 
his small front feet with the broad, duck-like print of his 
big hind foot. His toes are fringed, giving the webbed 
effect. Once I saw where a crippled muskrat had traveled. 
He had lost one front foot in a trap, and so to balance 
himself he put the other one down to one side and two 
inches, each step, in front of where he was to put his hind 
ones. You will find muskrat houses in frozen lakes and 
ponds, but for that ducky track of the timid, soft-furred 
fellow go along an open spring run where it goes through 
an old orchard or tangled swale. Here you will see 
beaten paths where the muskrats have gone out from the 
stream for a midnight feast on frozen apples. 

The most striking track of all, except that of the idiotic 
possum, is that of the otter. You must go along some 


wild stream, abounding in fish, to find this rare animal. 
He travels a long way at night, often going up the bank 
or even over mountains to aden or other streams. He 
can follow a fish under water as a hound can follow a 
fox on land; he loves to play and will slide down some 








His foot is 
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like a large : 
; hound’s, only Mn, 
y . . ? 
v/ it Is very 
y round = and br 
plump and : 


som etimes 

, shows the 
a nails. But 
most note- 
worthy of 
all, and what 
will at once 
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identify the ot. 
track foryou, ay |= : 
is his habit : TRAIL OF THE | yf, 
of constant- nab y! QUAIL.” ; 
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long jour- : * ~~ 
reyes. drag. > > > 
ging himself 
along on the 
Hawk. SHOW. It is exactly at times as though a 
No. 8. six-inch log, a few feet long, had been 
dragged through the snow. His foot- 
prints show in the bottom of the furrow 7," 
and often his tail shows, too, where he has 0 ” 
dragged it. Sometimes he will go several \ 
jumps clear of everything; then down he 
goes again on his stomach until you wonder 
how he can have any fur left on it at all. 
But we must not forget the possum. Of , 
all the fool tracks that is the most foolish. i 
His foot is like a baby’s hand; the toes, or O69 
fingers, are so wide spread that you think he f 
is walking around on his thumbs. He only f 
steps a few inches, often one track laps over 
partly another, yet his foot is, if anything, OO 
larger than a baby’s hand and he is quite a i 
big animal, being both as heavy and as long ‘ 
as a small dog. He will eat anything and 
will go anywhere looking for it. One lives é 
> , Pe > Ion ~ ,¢ > . 
under my father’s study and eats the pan- G 6 
f 


Cc 
oy 


cakes we give him, another ate the muskrat 
body I set for minks along the creek on the  ¢ 
mountain and then sat down in the trap to ON’ 
await my arrival. You cannot possibly \ 
mistake the possum track. He is the only 
animal that has a foot like a baby’s hand and 
goes stepping only a few inches at a time. DEER MOUSE, 
The bloodthirsty weasel makes a track No. 9 
like a mink, only smaller, a ten-cent piece nearly covering 
the print of his foot. It would take a quarter to well 
cover a mink’s footprint. A silver dollar would cover a 
partridge’s track, and a fifty-cent piece that of a quail. 
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© « 
Specimens of Expensive Mischief. 
ily ["s PROPENSITY to throw stones, re- 
\ gardless of conseuences, has been one 
2 / of the earliest signs of natural depravity 
among men since time began, and we fear 
must continue that way until the millen- 
nium ushers in the era when bad boys 
are no more and stones are confined to 
A, their proper and legitimate uses. Any- 
way, the mischief wrought 
by this vicious and exe- 
crable habit looms up into DR. 
serious proportions when SEN 
the figures are given out 
by plate-glass insurance Be 
| jlig men showing that it costs 
+ }/ not less than $250,000 a a 
year to make good the 
losses thus caused by reck- 
less boys in this country 
alone. In view of this 
ud AL showing we can appre- 
\\ (/ ciate the sentiments. of 
the president of one of 
these insurance compan- 
ies who wrote to a New 
York magistrate the other 
day, complimenting him on his severity in 
imposing heavy fines on several youthful 
stone-throwers. With stone-throwing 
costing $250,000 a year, carelessness in 
setting fires costing hundreds of millions K 
more, and needless accidents causing im- 
mense sacrifice of property, the good peo- 
ple have many bills to foot which ought 
not to be theirs. 


*POSSUM. 
No. 11. 
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A STRIKING 


PICTURE OF MRS. PATRICK 
CAMPBELL, WHO HAS MET WITH SUCCESS’. 
ON HER FIRST AMERICAN TOUR.—Ellis. --=>"" 





































































































ROBERT EDESON, 
DRAMATIZATION OF 
FORTUNE.”—Sands & Brady. 


WHO BS t0 STAR IN A 
“SOLDIERS OF 





JOSEPH HART, BOBBIE BARRY, AND GEORGIE MACK, WHO NOW APPEAR IN ‘ 
AT THE FOURTEENTH STREET THEATRE.—Morrison. 


“FOXY GRANDPA” 





"44 MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN, IN A RE- 
:;, VIVAL OF “MISTRESS NELL,” AT 
=* os THE REPUBLIC.—-Gilbert & Bacon. 
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THE IMPRESSIVE LAST ACT OF “UNDER TWO FLAGS,” 


AT THE ACADEMY 
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AND 


PLAYERS WHO ARE HOLDING THE ATTENTION OF 
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and Girls 








[ ONE follows th ne of least resistance in urging 
ung peor u f fiction occasionally, it will 
usually be found « t side of biography, history, 
travel, and ad- 

venture, and af 


ter that In na 
ture study as 
that subject is 
presented by re- 
cent writers 


Here is 
the series ot bi- 


where 
ographies writ- 
ten by John 8 
( Abbott 
done excellent 


have 
service, and we 
are glad to see 
that a edi- 
tion of that 
work been 
put upon the 
market by the 
Harper Broth- 
ers Here 
Hezekiah 
terworth’s 

lightful 
eden.” phies (Apple- 
ton) and ‘‘*Zig- 
Zag’ journeys 
to all parts of the earth, and still more recent books such 
as “Hero Tales from American (The Century 
Theodore Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the historical volumes by Noah and Elbridge 8S. 
Brooks, particularly the latter’s four “Century Books,”’ 
come in for special consideration 


new 


has 


also 
But- 

de- 
biogra- 























HEZEKIAH 
Author ot “‘ The Patriot S$ 
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History ” 


Company), by Roosevelt and 


Some of these tread so 
closely upon the heels of romance in style and spirit that for 
most young people the transition into them is easy and 
natural. The same might be said of such books on natural 
science as those of F. Schuyler Matthews on the “ Familiar 
Features” of our roads, waysides, woods, and fields; 
Ernest Ingersoll’s “ Book of the Ocean” and all the writ- 
ings of Ernest Thompson-Seton. While the latter are not 
written for young people specially they probably find more 
enthusiastic readers among this class than any other. 
The boy or girl who cannot be interested in the “ Biogra- 
phy of a Grizzly” or “The Lives of the Hunted” must 
have a mental twist somewhere that needs looking after. 
As FOR fiction itself, everything depends upon the 
quality of it. A noted English educator has recently 
drawn a sharp fire of criticism upon himself by the bold 
declaration that he would much prefer that a child should 
read even poor and weak fiction than not to read at all, 
since there is always the strong probability that such a 
child may be led eventually by his appetite for books into 
the higher walks of literature. 
this view. 


4 


There is good sense in 
Of juvenile fiction of the better class, such 
as the writings of Hans Anderson, the Brothers Grimm, 
Lewis Carroll, Louisa M. Alcott, and Joel Chandler Harris, 
there is no danger that children will read too much. 
’ 
HAR™UES HEMSTREET’S successful history of 
New York for young folks, “The Story of 
Manhattan” (Scribner’s), was suggested to him by a 
child’s question. 
“T should like to 
know something 
of the life of 
Captain Kidd,” 
said the child; 
“can you tell 
me?” “Now 
my knowledge 
of Kidd,” said 
Mr. Hemstreet, 
telling the story 
the other day, 
“was confined 
quite closely to 
the fact that he 
was a pirate; 
the details of 
his life were not 
sufficiently well 
known to me to 
recount. So that 
set me thinking. 
The historian, to 
my fancy, was 
too prone to 
pass over what 
he considered 
familiar topics; he wrote for historians rather than for 
ordinary readers. So I decided to write the city’s history, 
and in the telling, touch particularly on the subjects that 
are usually slighted; tell it to read like a story and still 
instruct the reader; tell of buccaneers, of spies, of Revolu- 
tionary heroes, of strange relics of the past; tell such de- 
tails as why a barrel of flour appears on the seal of the city: 
to write a complete history and one that it would not be ex- 
hausting to master. So I wrote the story of Manhattan.” 
































CHARLES HEMSTREET, 
Author of “ The Story of Manhattan.” 
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Some Choice Books for the Bovs 
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HE EVER increasing number of books issued in these 
days designed specially for young people, and their 
marvelous cheapness, despite the added allurements of 
profuse and beautiful illustrations and the most attractive 
typography, all these, to say nothing of the numerous 
periodicals of the same literary order, have made the 
problem of providing proper reading for the young more 
difficult and perplexing than ever. Much excellent and 
valuable service has been rendered in recent years in bring- 
ing biography, history, travel, the writings of the ancient 
and classic authors and the best results of natural science 
within the reach of the youngest readers, but the chief 
difficulty, after all, is the old one, that of preventing boys 
and girls from giving up too much of their time to fiction. 
Now as ever it is the lurid tale of the “ Billy the Bum” 
order that too often absorbs the youthful mind behind the 
woodshed or up in the attic while mother carries in the 
wood and father weeds the garden. 


. 


UT THERE is no telling what a young person born 
with an omnivorous appetite for reading, as many 
are in this age of books, will devour if the necessity is 
upon him. We have an intimate acquaintance with one 
such person who happened to be shut up for a consider- 
able period in his youth with a “library ”’ which consisted 
of Young’s “ Night Thoughts,’’ Pollok’s “ Course of Time,”’ 
Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,’”’ Cowper’s “Task,” and 
two volumes of Chambers’ “ Information for the People,” 
and he read every one of them through from cover to 
cover, and several, like Tasso’s work, more than once. 
The boy not only survived this diet of strong meat, but 
actually throve upon it,in an intellectual sense at least, 
and it gave him a love for high thinking and a zeal for 
sound learning that the lapse of many years has not 
Of course, such books as those of Young and 
Pollok could hardly be commended for a young people’s 
library. They are not particularly conducive to cheerful- 
ness in any one, but both are full of noble and inspiring 
passages which no healthy mind, young or old, can ab- 
sorb without gaining strength and power. 


overcome. 


N‘ IT LONG ago a correspondent of the Chicago “ Dial” 

gave the results of an inquiry addressed to several 
thousand school children in the Western States as to the 
ten books which they liked best. The most interesting 
fact brought out was the remarkable popularity still en- 
joyed by the stories of Miss Alcott. In a large majority 
of the lists submitted by the children from two to three 
of Miss Alcott’s books were included among the selected 
ten, and her name was absent from scarcely a single list 
in all the thousands. We presume this is a fair index of 
the standing of Miss Alcott among youthful readers 
throughout the country. It helps to explain why it is 
found profitable for her publishers (Little, Brown & Co.) 
to issue new and handsome editions of “ Little Men” and 
others of her most popular stories almost every year, as 
they have done during the present season. It is not too 
much to say that as a writer of fiction for young people 
Louisa M. Alcott has never had a superior and few, if any, 
equals. Her stories are pure, wholesome, and distinctly 
helpful without being didactic or “goody-goody;” they 
are full of action and of catching situations, without being 
in the least sensational. Their charm for the young lies 
largely in their entire naturalness, their fresh, abounding, 
and pervasive humor, and their fidelity to life as children 
see it and know it. 


NOTHER BOOK which came in for frequent mention 
by the children was Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies,” a 
new edition of which, by the way, has recently appeared 
from the press of Crowell & Co. It was characteristic of 
Kingsley that he converted the scenes and episodes of his 
life to golden use in his writings—more than one scene 
in his native Hampshire served him thus as a text. Much 
of “ The Water Babies” was composed while he was spend- 
ing a fishing holiday on the Itchen River. This book 
was written for his youngest son, then a little boy—his 
three elder children having each of them had their special 
book before—and was, it may almost be said, written in 
the open air, for Kingsley never put pen to paper till 
everything, even to the language, was thoroughly matured 
in his mind. It was in the open air, with the sun and the 
freshness of the dew upon the leaves, that his best work 
was composed, and the river scenes in “The Water 
Babies” are filled with the spirit of the Itchen. During part 
of this holiday he stayed at the “ Plough Inn,” at Itchen 
Abbas, close to Avington Park, now the seat of Sir Charles 
Shelley. Avington House has a special claim to interest 
in connection with “The Water Babies,” as tradition 
has always regarded it as the house in which Tom, the 
poor little chimney-sweep, surprised little Ellie. 


F we were asked to name ten of the best books for young 
people written in recent years, our list would be 
about as follows: Kipling’s “Jungle Tales,” Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” Scudder’s “Childrens’ Book” and 
“Stories from My Attic,”” Thompson-Seton’s “ Lives of the 
Hunted,” H. W. Mabie’s “Norse Tales,” Mrs. Burnett’s 
“Lord Fauntleroy,” Joel Chandler Harris’s “Uncle Re- 
mus,” Roosevelt’s “Hero Tales from American History ” 
and “ Black Beauty.” 
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WE SUPPOSE that Ian Maclaren’s latest book 
‘Young Barbarians” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

will not commend itself to those who have been 

‘brought up’’on 

. ‘ _ — ——____—____—— — 

Sunday School ———— = — 

tales where boys i ——— 


and girls are al- 
painfully 
good and make 
their exit from 
a sinful worid at 
an early date. 
The fact that 
the author is 
really a 
pool preacher ot 


ways 


Liver- 


one of the most 
rigid 

formis 
ought to secure 


non-con- 


sects 





a hearing for 
this story even 


from such per- 
sons It can do 
them no harm 





and it may do 
them good, for 
the story will 
bring them into 
touch with boy- 























IAN MAC LAREN, 
Author of “‘ The Young Barbarians. 
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hood of the gen- 

uine kind, with real, happy, healthy boys, albeit a little 
rough, somewhat tyrannical and given to forgetfulness 
of their manners, a weakness common to real boys the 
world over. The “ Barbarians,” it may be explained, are 
the pupils of Muirtown Seminary, a school somewhere in 
the author’s native Scotland. 
are “ Bulldog,’”’ who has held the office of mathematical 
and writing master in the Seminary from time immemorial, 
and “Spleug,” by birth and baptism Peter MeGuffie, son 
of a horse-dealer, a boy with quite unlimited capacities 
for mischief. The story abounds in humor of the true 
Maclaren flavor. 


The two prominent figures 


a 
LBERT BIGELOW PAINE, whose name is well 
known to readers of the magazines, has “broken 


the record” of literary fecundity by having had three 
new books published in two months—“ The Little Lady,” 
“The Van Dwellers,” and “The Great White Way.” 
Mr. Paine is one of the few writers who did not drop into 
literature until he had spent many years in business. 
While a merchant in the Southwest he found so little to 
his taste in the supplementary sheets of the great Sunday 
dailies that he came to New York and established an 
agency for supplying high-class literary matter by noted 
authors, for simultaneous publication in the newspapers. 
But the stories, poems, etc., he purchased and offered 
were so good that many editors were compelled to decline 
them, and the agency was dicsontinued. 
— 
N A concluding paragraph on this subject of children’s 
books we d sire to commend with all the emphasis of 
which we are capable such works as Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie’s “ Norse 
Stories” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) ,the 
“Naval Hero” 
series (Apple- 
ton), the entire 
list of the River- 
side Library for 
the young, pub- 
lished by 
Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., and 
particularly the 
numerous books 
for young peo- 
ple by the late 
Horace E. Scud- 
der, issued by 
the same Bos- 
ton house. The 
latter include 
the Bodley 
Books, “ Dream 
Children,” and eam 
several volumes 
of Fable and 
Folk stories, ed- 
ited or rewritten 
by Mr. Scudder. The biography of Lowell, written by 
Mr. Scudder and his last work, was a fitting crown to a 
long career of literary p-oductivity devoted wholly to the 
most noble and lofty aims. But for nothing he did will 
he be held in more enduring and deserved honor than the 
service he rendered to childhood in the books which he 
wrote or edited for their use. Here his exquisite taste, 
his extended literary experience, his keen insight into 
child nature, and his many other rare gifts of mind and 
heart enabled him to do a work of lasting value, and such 
as few men of modern times have had either the will or 
the capacity to perform. 
































HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Author of the Bodley Books. 
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66 ID YOU se 
Campbell 

just after the 

Power.” 


Patrick 


the stage 


e the performance?” asked Mrs. 
in the middle of 
curtain was rung down on “ Beyond Human 
No?’ I’m sorry You could 
much better study of me in that than here. 
‘My desire 
heroine of Mr 
‘T hate 
‘They are 
dressed.”’ 
Evidently the People with pro- 
nounced ideas and a practice of forcibly expressing them 
are aids in supporting the theories of certain littérateurs, 


as we sat 


have made a 


was to study and not the bedridden 


was my reply. 


you 
Bjérson,” 
interviews,” she said with sweeping frankness. 


so vulgar, I feel as though I were being un- 


study was beginning. 


tween us and the sun should go but at that instant I saw 
no way of accomplishing the feat. Seeking that danger- 
ous refuge, evasion I ventured, “We are building an 


underground one.”’ 

ry know,”’ 
they are blasting for it under the 

That blunder of had 
novelty of being interviewed may have 
do with it The 
I said, 


was the reply with instant decision, “and 
windows of my hotel.” 
unfortunate The 
had something to 
next venture ‘ Per- 
“ perhaps certain things exist of necessity 


mine been 


was s¢ arcely better 
haps,” 





but holding her own in remarkable degree with the public, 


was more than ever anxious to save herself and at the same 


time to give no sign of tie encroachment of vears. The 
substitute in the finales had as consequence a delicate task 
in the responsibilities before her. Realizing the fact her 


nervousness grew in proportion One night when a high 


C came at the climax of a finale her throat seemed to clos« 
In a vise; she could not utter asound. With the fall of the 
curtain a scene ensued mor> lively in character than any 


thing that had taken place that evening. The 
was accused by the prima donna of purposely not giving 
the signal to the for the high ( Every one 


complaining was explaining; the situation was one requir 


conductor 


substitute not 
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in certain countries after all Now, if we were to go to 
England and dictate to you what you should do you 
might not do it.” s 
“Certainly not,” said Mrs. 
Campbell with instant decision, 
“certainly not. We have arrived "fr 


and you are only growing. But,” 
she added hastily and with a vigor 
as great as any had shown 
since the moment she began to in- 
terview me. “I admire your 
your energy so much, so much.” 
It seemed unfortunate that I had 
not thought of something equally 
pleasant to help me out of my blun- 
der of a moment before. 
“Will you tell me?” 
Mrs. Campbell, “ why the dressing- 
provincial theatres in 


she 


questioned 


rooms in 


England are so miserable, mere 
stalls in fact? Every performing 
animal is well cared for, but the 


actor’s comfort is not given 
a thought.” 


Two national problems had been 


poor 


given me to solve within three 
minutes. I looked at the clock 
and tried to think of a solution as 
pleasing as my questioner would | 
have given. Mr. Kipling’s “The 
White Man’s Burden” seemed a 
mere bagatelle in comparison. 


Again Mrs. Campbell’s tact came 
to the rescue, and I failed to ap- 
preciate its value. 

a 

“Don’t you want to say some- 
thing about Pinky Panky Poo?” 
she inquired. 

“No,” I answered; 
of Pinky Panky Poo.” 

I had jotted down three queries 
to put in case the interview charmed 
me into a lapse of memory, as had, 
indeed, been the case, and now I 
put the first and the final one. 
It is so pleasing to drift along in 
an amiable and unexpected chan- 
nel, but a sense of duty held me 
from drifting too far. 

“What struck you most forci- 
bly in the strange new world of the 
stage when you first went on?” 
I asked. 

‘What a silly question,” 
answer. 

Remembering a few things that 
Mr. Booth and some othcrs who 
once acted had said on this subject 


“T’m tired 


was the 




















MRS. CAMPBELL IN ONE OF HER SUPERB EVENING 
GOWNS. 
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I went lamely on. “Had you no 
anxieties? What impressed you 
most in your audience? Some one 




















A DECIDEDLY ENGLISH CREATION WORN BY THE 
DISTINGUISHED ACTRESS. 














point generally remains in recollec- 
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tion after such a test as that.” 





Ibsen, for instance, who has been so tortunate as to find 
a world full of them where others are blessed with only 
isolated examples. 

“Now if I were to come to interview you, 
feel like throwing me out, wouldn’t you?” 

I murmured that “interviewers” also were perhaps not 
without their emotions, but the remark was lost in the 
agreeable turn our conversation had taken. After all a 
study of “Magda” and “Mrs. Ebbsmith” should bring 
psychological clarity as to both sides of the situation, so 
likely no little verbal sidelights of mine were needed to 
point possible conclusions. 

“T would like you to tell me why they build railways 
in this country between me and the sun?” 

_ 

“They were not expecting you when they made them,” 
I answered. Already I was being interviewed and, by the 
clock in one corner of the stage, just thirty seconds after 
the pleasurable emotions ascribed me as probable under 
such conditions. 

“ How is it possible,” continued Mrs. Campbell, while 
I listened closely in order to give the most pleasing answer, 
“how is it possible for you to appreciate my spiritual 
plays with railways between you and the sun?” 

The thought flashed across my mind of how gladly 
men doing business on the Battery and living in Harlem 
would travel by omnibus of the London variety and leave 
home at two in the night in order to reach their offices 
by nine in the morning if by that they could attain to a 
higher appreciation of the spiritual in Mrs. Ebbsmith 
and Mrs. Tangeuray. Clearly the elevated railways be- 


you would 


” 


“T was absolutely not nervous at all. I had no anx- 
I simply gloried in it. But don’t say that ; it 
sounds too conceited. Say I was nervous and full of mis- 
givings—as you see. But interviews are so strange.” It 
would have been impolite not to have mentally con- 
curred that some are. 

In walking down the long passageway leading from the 
stagedoor to the street, I thought of a type of interview in 
which some English writers shine very charmingly, a type 
of interview that must make the American style seem to 
those who come to us so novel and perhaps trivial. It is 
the type in which one reads that the interviewed adores 
blue lutestring ribbon, and nature, and automobiles. The 
question foolishly presented itself to me in that moment 
of literary recollections that the mind that adored blue 
lutestring ribbon might not feel the same call to adore 
nature. 


jeties. 


A Secret of the Opera. 

CURIOUS custom in the past, and one by no means 
uncommon to-day, though both critics and audiences 
remain oblivious to the fact, is the singing of the high notes 
allotted the prima donna in a finale by some other singer in 
the cast. In such cases a secondary member of the com- 
pany is allotted this voice-straining task, while the star, 
though going through all the outward and visible signs, 
in reality utters no sound. Sometimes the unexpected 
happens and with results not precisely amusing to the two 
most intimately concerned One of the most amusing 
illustrations in point occurred on a certain occasion at Chi- 
cago. The prima donna, no longer in the heyday of youth, 


ing three languages. Finally the substitute was allowed 
the hearing for which she had been struggling from the 
outset. The prima donna, a lady of good common sense, 
grasped the matter though her husband, who continued 
to berate the substitute in French, German, and Italian, 
did not. Finally the aggrieved singer said: “Well, you 
didn’t sing the high C and I didn’t sing the high C; so 
between us no one sang it. But to-morrow you will see 
that the papers will say I can no longer sing my top notes,” 
and they did, all unconscious of the fact that she had saved 


herself in the finales, as far as they were concerned, for 
many a season. 
. 
An Unexpected Denouement. 
Miss HENRIETTA C OSMAN’S most unique ex- 
pe rience was during her sté iy Aas me mber of the stock 


company in Denver. Plays followed. each other with a 
rapidity that made seriyus demands on the stage-setting. 
“Romeo and Juliet” was announced, and the balcony, a 
hastily constructed one, proved little more than a cornice 
nailed above a doorway. In a critical moment, as Juliet 
leaned upon it, the added weight of Romeo’s embrace 
brought the whole scene crashing forward. Thinking to 
shorten the waits Miss Crosman had donned part of her 
costume for the succeeding act, wearing a light drapery 
over her shoulders appropriate to the balcony scene. 

When the crash came she was revealed to the audience 
standing on two deal boxes dressed in as many costumes. 
A quick curtain shut off the but not the hilarity 
of the audience, which even the final scene of the tragedy 
failed quite to extinguish. 


view, 
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NOTICI This departme s ende the Street, and then unloaded upon a too-col 
tion of he egul eaders of Les.ir’s , . 
WEEKLY No charge is made for answering ques- | fiding publi Che revelations in the lit 
I ll« ’ s e tre ! hder } 1 
_ : fice gation following the tailure of the Cordage 
LA € s st lid alw ~ close 1 
st ss é i ersc € s necessa combination have been precisely like thos 
8 il é Oo! ers n y I 
' vith W Street erests which are now made in the cas of the 
sphalt trust Sym tes of insides, after 
AN: OBSERVANT —_ man in Bostor \spha is licates « lens, a 
, miking industri roperties, are not even 
as ct d the vanity of the Amer- | ™)5™ gil oy | 
satis t ave what is left he stoe 
in people. He thinks they boast too | *#tisfied to lea it is left for the stock 


holds rs but 


| 


> iipulate bs 1 
but they nave some reasons for boast manipu al unkr Ipt y pro 


mucn 


ceedings so as to gather up a'l the remnants 


Ing \ glimpse of the new census figures 
hi int ut the : us increase 
tells a wonde rful story It re veals that I lave pe I ed ou | enormou CUS 
1 stocks and bonds of railways an us 
there are in the United States over a half u tocks and bonds of railways and indu 
- ' , ‘ial terprises during the pas ‘ar, al 
million mills, factories and workshops, trial enterprise during the past year, and 
" , the danget that will inevitably attend a de- 
employing nearly five and a half million 
cline in the abnormal prosperity which we 
Wage-earners, to whom are paid in wages 
have been enjoying during the past three 
nearly two and a half billion dollars every | ““Y® 2©&P enjoying Garg the pa 
year Che failure of the corn crop empha- 
vear. Nearly ten billion dollars, or as) - “4 i | 


danger. The 
adds to it, 
competition in the 


. S 1s s ores 
much as the national debt, represents the ime thi great 


abroad because it means keener 


capital of this great number of American 


manufacturing world 
had before. The 
the public in entering Wall Street shows 
flying. We 
forever expect the stock market to rise, nor 
shall be 


workshops. 
1890, 


This capital has doubled since 


than we have timidity of 


and the number of establishments has 
and the w 
1890 to 


increased over 44 per cent 
cent. The decade 
1900 includes a part of a very prosperous 


ages 
that danger signals are cannot 


25 per from 


period, a period of great depression, and one can we always anticipate that we 

of a new awakening of prosperous conditions. swept onward on the tide of prosperity. 
We are growing and will continue to grow. | Rocks and shoals are ahead now, as they 
Chere is nothing the matter with the coun- have been before. Mysterious currents 
try The trouble. if trouble comes. will of trade, which have baffled the shrewdest 
spring from the spirit of over-speculation financiers, will again be met. We are wit- 


Wall 


shares, 


> ‘ssing s > ig ve | "ices j 
that pervades every nook and corner of the nessing a new high Ie vel of prices in 
land Street, abnormal prices for many 


The three 
1893 


and it is well to remind the investor that the 


years of bankruptcy, from 


only man who suceceeds-in Wall Street is 


to 1896, followed years of speculation , ‘ 
i Z , the one who sells when prices are high and 

an era ol 
than half the 
into the 


and the prices of the ir shares drop- 


Then came 
More 
country fell 


and inflation. reor- 


buys when they are low. 
The failure of the 
terialize has deep significance. 


ganization. railroads 
of the 


ceivers, 


eedie of te. January rise to ma- 


Ever since 


ped to a ridiculously low level. These re- the panic of last May, from month to month, 
organized properties, with their debts scaled the boomé rs of Wall Street have promised 
down and their interest-charges minimized, | ® "©W ™S€ and a —n level of high values. 
in the Disappointment after disappointment has 


found themselves, recent prosperous 


followed and at last we 


years, suddenly able to pay dividends, ; beled 

some instances on shares which were sup- ready for the customary January rise, which 
posed to be without value. Some of the was sure to come. In the light of the history 
shares of the Pacific railways have risen of the past, it would have come, had con- 


from the phenomenal quotation of five or ditions warranted it, but January has gone 


depression 


told to stand | 


ten dollars each almost to par, and the and the outlook is no more cheerful than it 
holders who maintained their position, was six months ago less cheerful, if any- 
through stress and storm, have been trans- thing. If the leaders of the bull movement | 


: ‘ by herculean « 5 can sustai eT 
formed from bankrupts to millionaires. »y herculean efforts can sustain prices in a 
But itself. No 


had the railways begun to get on their feet 


market which reveals the strongest .tenden- 


history repeats sooner 


cies*toward liquidation, they will do so, in 


than speculative the hope that the crop outlook at the open- 


make 


rather than the 


managers sought oppor- . ; ~ 
summer will give them fair reason 
Many things may happen 

the should 
or in part. Let my 


own chances of a 


tunities to money for themselves "8 of 
stockholders. This money for an advance. 
they have made by picking up starving meanwhile, | Suppose crops 
branch roads at low prices and selling them again fail, in whole ] 
to their own prosperous corporations at big readers calculate their 


rise or a fall. 
“M.,” Toledo, 


recomme and them 
a * 


Brooklyn, N ¥.: § 


prices. To pay for these properties, new 


Have no rating and do not 


issues of stocks and bonds have been made. 


As a result,a crop of new millionaires has regard neither 
So in the 


Promoters have put together a few 


as an investment 
’ Springfield, Mass Harrison & Wyckoff, 
71 Broadway, twade in small lots 
a TH By Concord, I [ am unable to find 
anything favorable to either proposition 
‘M..” New York: I do not believe in the pool 
advertised by Alfred Grant & Co 
New York Do not advise the pur- 
chase of ~ National Nickel Company’s shares. 
Continued on opposite page 


" . strictly 
suddenly sprung up. industrial “ER 
field. 
fat and a good many lean properties in high- 


ly capitalized corporations. They have operations 
‘Cc. F 


paid dividends, either earned or unearned, 
manipulated the shares for a rise in Wall 
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PROFESSORS, Lawyers, Doctors, Profes- 
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an Sie x . : urers oO 1e country e capita consists o » £ ,c Lr : work ; also s8mali size A. Edgarton «.Co, 
"Bap Ber noington Vt {L) Not rated very $12,500,000 six per cent. cumulative preferred stamps will do. Address P. 8. Eustis, for boys. Box 226 Shirley, Mass. 
high. ' (2) U. S. Rubber at fourteen and fifteen | and’ $13,500,000 common of the par value of one General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. 
may do to wade in, but u nave, mover onvens ae bundred dollars a share, nearly all of which is Railway, 209 Adams Street, Chicago. ——— — 
ings in these shares ere has been too much out standing rhe American and Continental 
manipulation in oogeqeten “- pony : Tobacco companies own a majority of the capital 
‘*Milton,” Asotabula O ) Low rating \<) stock, through whom it is controlled by the Con 
I know of no such other bureau of information — solidated Tobacco Co It has no bonded debt, and CRYSTAL GAZING. 
mine in the United States, | mean one conductec the semi-annual dividends on the preferred have Corresponding members desired in every city 
2 t at i ue . 7 RORPHINE & DRUG HABITS 
without regard to anything but the honest, un- | peen paid The common stock is largely water Startling manifestations in search for truth rele secret Chinese ae wee A De 
biased, unprejudiced opinion of the writer (2 Doubt if the shares of the industrial you speak pathic communication with distant friends. Spirit FREE TRIA sent by express to all de- 
“S ” Sheldon, Ia The U. S. new two per | of have much v: alue. No quotation is available pictures Society will furnish crystals Send scribing kind and quantity 
cent. bonds are so firmly held for banking purposes February 12, 19€ JASPER stamp for descriptive circular Psycnican Ri Confidential. Address, 
that the quotations are not apt to fluctuate much a sEARCH Society, P. O. Box 139, Newport, R. I CHINESE. DEUG CO 53 Pree. CCAGO, Ly 





4 general depression would no doubt affect these é : 
bonds unfavorably, but to a slight degree H.R. H. Prince Henry of Prussia 


men, Teses: 9) Ten aa H \NDSOME ren in colors. a PIERCE VAPOR L - UNCHES 


of rn. WA .. Sugar stock January 28th at the price portrait, 

you name 2) It is impossible to give the range a copy righted painting of Prince Henry Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No 

of prices during the course of four minutes (3 fire No Goverament Inspection. 
CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 


The New York Mail and Express reports all sales in uniform, will be issued in supplement 
’ Capron, O rhe concern does not) with LESLIE’s W EEKLY, February 27. The 
claim to offer you an investment; it simply offers a 
chance to go in and try a new business An ‘‘in- 
veatment.”” means putting money in something that 
has a we'l-established record as a money-maker 
and dividend-paver 
H.,” New York: (1) International Paper 
common has never recovered from the black eye 
it received when the insiders, on payment of a 
few dividends, gave it a fictitious value and then 
discontinued the dividends after having unloaded 


BOATS. Send for catalogue. 
PIERCE ENCINE Co., 
Box 19 Racine Junction, Wisconsin 





VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 

















their shares. I would not sacrifice my stock 
One ee eS "thy Tend ont hold | THE SOUTH’S MOST FAVORED OCEAN-SIDE RESORT 
i} de al Tele sho! e stock too long (2) In : Ae : 
such a market it is difficult to advise the purchase || Seventeen Miles Dve East from Norlolk, Virginia ee One Night From New York 


of particular stocks for short turns Conditions 
change too rapidly (3) I ara not fu'ly informed 
and cannot therefore safely advise you. It seems | 
to be a speculation in which you must take your 
chances | 

“Bull,” Bangor Me.: There is always strong 
hope of an advance in the heart of the speculator 
Brokers also profit more in a bull than in a bear 
market They do more business; hence brokers 
usually are ranged on the bull side The remark 
able revival of the boom in London in Kaffirs and 
other mining shares inspires new hopes of a rise 
in Wall Street 

“H”’ Toledo, O.: (1) Among the cheap stocks 
that ought to benefit by the settlement and growth 
of the country I include Texas & Pacitic Bought 
on reactions and held it ought to yield a profit 
(2) Nearly a year ago I advised my readers to 
sell their National Salt stock (3) The trouble 
with such concerns as the Presse! Steel Car is that 
they depend too much on the value of their patents, 
and these are bound ultimately to expire 

“G Albany, N. Y.: (1) Talk of a possible 
application for a receiver of the Greene Consoli- 
dated accompanied the recent decline in the shares 
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Copyright, 1992, by Judge Company. 


It is alleged that it has a floating debt of $3,000,000 : | THE PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL 


Insiders insist that the company is in good condi- | picture, of which the illustration is a fac- 


tion. (2) If Metropolitan Traction is to be guar- “seul 4 on ‘ . 5 . . : . . r 
anteed only seven per cent. dividends by the pro- | simile, is 11x 17, and is printed on heavy Modernized hostelry, furnishing superior accommodations for comfort, 
posed new “securities” company it is high enough. | plate paper in nine colors. It is a perfect convenience, and entertainment of its patrons. 
Manhattan is cheaper than Metropolitan . : : , - . 

“3. G,” San Francisco: You ought to be a | likeness of our royal guest from a recent Delightfully located upon the finest beach north of Florida. Great pine 
subseriber at the home office, at full rates. It ‘ture. ¢ ise ‘ . rf cCOra- F . 
will pay you. (1) The stock sold ex-dividend on | P™ ture, and is suitable not only for decora forests directly back of the hotel, with two picturesque lakes. No marshes 


January 4. (2) The statements about the Utah | on, but a permanent souvenir of his visit. 
Copper Co. I cannot confirm. | do not believe they | The portrait is protected by copyright, and 
are authentic. It is impossible to give you the . : —r 
figures regarding the output, because they are not | Should the demand be greater than antici- 


made public, for obvious reasons. (3) | make no pated, many people are bound to be disap- G oO ot F 


char; r for answers, if the requests are reasonable . . 
Baltimore: I would not sell my Ice com- | pointed. Place an order at once with your 


mon . prevailing prices. You would be safer if | pewsdealer. If extra copies are desired, 


within miles. Immense sun parlors and enclosed verandahs overlooking the 
ocean. Cuisine and service up to the highest standard. 
A golf course of nine holes kept for use of hotel 





guests. 





The climate at Virginia Beach is delightful, owing to the fact that the Gulf 


vou evened up (2) Your Monon preferred is all J , . . . 
right for a long pull. (3) It 1s hard to prognosti- | they may be obtained at all booksellers or Stream is nearer the coast at this particular place than at any point North of 
eate the market under existing conditions. I do | newsdealers at 10 cents a copy, or will be Florida. No severe weather. Out-of-door life enjoyable throughout the winter. 


not believe in a bull movement all along the line. , " ° 
fome stocks and bonds will no doubt be ad- mailed by the publishers on receipt of 10 


vanced by reason of extrinsic circum stances. Mean- | cents in coin or stamps. JupGE COMPANY, 
while the reat of the market may be either ~e , , 
stationary or declining 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“H. ,”’ Minneapolis, Minn.: Your paper will be — 
sent expedited and ought to reach you ahead of : 
Florida. 


everything else. (1) | cannot send a regular 
weekly letter but will answer any of your inquiries Two Weeks’ Tour viA PENNSYLVANIA 


Address T. D. GREEN, PROPRIETOR, VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
at any time. My correspondence is exceedingly 


large. (2) Monon conmon is also known as Chi- RAILROAD, BES r i OR I We 


eago, Indianapolis & Louisville. (3) The earn- a , > vealnsiiall Ba ER ie 
ings of Atchison are so large that I doubt the ex- lhe second dag x se Railroad vour i 
pediency of selling the common short even at pre- | of the season to Jacksonville, allowing two hroa Tro 
vailing prices at present weeks in Florida. will leave New York T tand Lung ubles. 
‘L. W.,” Brooklyn: Anonymous comm inica- ‘ ' ms - = ? Nothing excels this simple remedy, 
{ 


tions are not answered. (1) Very little informa- Philadelphia Baltimore, and Washington f 

} ; ’ 2 , é a, i » @ ‘ ou hav Y > 
tion is given about the New York Dock Company’s by special train on February 18th | tad every on outa oe ta eet = 
affairs and | cannot recommend the purchase of Y 5 a . a i : bowels open, and be well. Force,in the chase of 























the stock. (2) All the Copper stocks are just now Excursion tickets, including railway vestens payers, or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
i ather ill favor Until the situation is clearer : . smoothest, easiest, most perfect w = 
7 aaah: <ieak tae ‘ ‘ ion is clearer’ transportation, Pullman accommodations bowels clear and clean is totake © “°evinst 


I would not buy. (3) U. 8. Rubber preferred , ‘ 
around fifty has been regarded by many asa fair (one berth), and meals en route in both di- 


speculative purchase I am unable to obtain a wer" : Se anions aN ai 
statement of the company’s earnings at this time rections while traveling on the special train, 


‘S.,”, St. Louis: (1) I agree with you that the | will be sold at the following rates: New 
severe drought in the Southwest must very soon “par . . “7 , a 
lead to a reduction in the reported earnings of York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
railroads in that section. It seems to have es- Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; Pitts- 


ecaped public notice that the drought of last sum- burg. $5: s . 

: ‘ $53.00; and at proportionate rates 
mer in parts of Arkansas has led to such destitu- yurg, $53.00; and at proj \ 
Son and pomine shat the Governor of that State | from other points. primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
1as issued a proclamation asking the bankers for ; =e aa Pea P » } ‘ermanently Cured: You can treated at home unde: 
aid. This does not look like peace and plenty For tickets, itine raries, and other infor | same guaranty. if you fy AA mercury, iodide potash, 
alt over the land. (2) The ocean stermer com- | mation apply to ticket agents, or to Geo, ll have aches and pala, | Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
bination, with its proposed increase in freight rates, | W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do G. 


will not help our export trade. Freight charges Neve Write 
reas otis ae ‘ny part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write fore sambie, and bout cheatin” agareen 


re ad § Ss ladelphia. 
iy oe gg Agent, Broad “oe tation, Phil: adelphia COOK REMEDY CO. | Seciy neneaee nee Donkiot ca hea 


bearish reports were recently circulated regarding - 

the Distilling stocks, I intimated that insiders were ALESMEN Wat hg Ry sree , Chicago, Ull., for proofs of cures. Cap- KEEP YOUR BLO 

picking uv the preferred. This is an old trick, | & expenses. No previous experi- $500,000. e solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 

and not a very reputable one. (2) I advised the ' ence needed. W. B HOU we 1020 Race St.. Phila., Pa, tured the worst ame 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 
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——— Socsene  eRaEe” ee Bi aehOat SETARAAOACTII CONE LAR ETSCCOSROAMR POR OO aR — 
f this dey ‘ s to encoura 2 |v th strong Russian coloring. It should | Mr. Ranken’s lyric is written in his best | thorne in “The Sleeping Beauty and the 
at Ww * é tt ” . 
m8 sm. Wewilrevew | prove attractive to violinists vein, Jeast,”” now being presented at the Broad- 
! nusic of merit Be Careful of the Hocdoo Man.” Music by -e creme Waltzes.”” By Harry McLellan Pub- | way Theatre, New York. The words are 
hed fe manuscript, but if W Loraine Words by Frederic Ranken lished by M. Witmark & Sons, New York Ny . ‘ 
; ; Wy 30 onal very funny and the piece will undoubtedly 
must be clear and dis net. | Publ shed by M. Witmark & Sons, New York This is a set of graceful waltzes and the ses a is deed tedly 
é ‘ I etu orrespond- : . 4 y eo . . . m : . nyo t e circulation. 
sagged an Pore nee \ very good coon song that should prove piano arrangement is by Clavier Massig. é: - ‘ " _ 
nece , t -ount of the larg ypular The 1e ies are ° ‘ aw . : song ‘He Ought t ave a Ts >t in the 
int of pet ( . eg te a , mn pine aban Th melodi 7 original with rhe rhythm is well marked, the first move- Hall of Fame Music by John Ww. Bratte . 
amount of music subr ted, we are obliged tc give -_ ae Tha . . ° . . “ , 
ihe sendee Gn cur seaninr subserwtion Tat 3 rece- graceful rhythm. The words are good. ment being dreamy and especially good and Words, by Arthur L. Rob b. Published by M. Wit 
, pod pene , : » . " . 4 . — nm...” mark & Sons, New ork. 
dence, All communications should be addresse Marck \ Rag Time Drumme By Chas. | is well handled in the coda. The other mel- 66 i , ; oe 
to Musie Editor Lestir’s W KLy, 110 I ith Kueble Published by Breham Bros., Erie, Penn . oe A comic song with which Francis Wilson 
Avenue, New York City ; odies are brilliant and show interesting con- | . Ss . te ag “ 
; \ rollicking piece possessing a go and vim ide is making a big hit in “ The Toreador.”’ now 
. , trast. This waltz should prove popular. ; ; 
“American {ndian Melodies Harmonized by | that are captivating. It should prove a suc- : “ being presented at the Knickerbocker Thea 
Arthur Farwel Published by The Wa-Wan “In a Cosy Corner For piano By Grace 5 N » Vook T ; 
Press, New Cer Mass cess Kimball and John W. Bratton Published by M tre, New ork. he words are extremely 
{ most interesting work. showing a care- Serenade and waltz lo Thee.” By Otto J. | Witmark & Sons, New York funny and the music is catchy and well 
: : <s : = Mull "Published by D. Muller. New York asing ¢ siti ic ; - ‘ ‘ x : 
ful study: of the legends of the American . : “y , TI ' : pleasing composition whic h will un- suited to the words. 
~ a Sit, Selene adie Gunn ais Che serenade theme is used. Che waltz | doubtedly prove popular, especially the Song “When Mammy Rocks Her Little Picks 
‘ } | A‘ ; _ | which tollows shows a bit of interesting the- ' arrangements for orchestra and band. All | to Sleep Words and music by Geo. R. Wilson 
key to the melodies an proper appre- Published by Windsor Music Co., Chicago, Ill 
ciation of them. Each number is skillfully 


treated and the composer has been very 
successful in retaining the proper atmos- 
phere Che melodies are clearly defined 


and he has not allowed ponderous harmo- 
them The 


of the themes has been clearly demonstrated 


nization to overbalance value 
of the harmonic treatment. 
public these Indian 
present form, the com- 


independent 
In presenting to the 
melodies in their 
poser has rendered a great service to those 
interested in folk-lore. The work is most 
artistically published 


Song The Dawn of Love.”’ Musie by Sand 
ford Latham Norcott Words by Judson Newman 


Smith Pubiished by Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, 
Mass 

An excellent song, treated in a musi- 
cianly manner. It shows serious work. 


and quite 
W agnerian 


The accompaniment is elaborate 
effective The influence of the 
school can be seen. The 
beautiful 


*‘Good Night, 
nade Music by 
rett Fay 

w York 


words are very 


Beloved, 
James B. Oliver 
Published by M 


Good Night.’ A sere- 
Words by 
Witmark & 


\n effective serenade, 
ould very popular. The 
re especially good, 


exity.” By Harry McLellan 
i itmark & Sons, New York 


‘ry attractive with 
easy, flowing melodies of great beauty. It 
shows originality and thought 


within easy range, 
proy e 


Published 


composition, 


The second 
movement is especially interesting. There 
are several opportunities for good orchestral 
effects presented, It ought to be widely 
known. 


“Te Deum in D.”’. By Adolph M. Foerster 
Published by H. Kleber & Bro., Pittsburg, Penn 


This is a composition of merit, designed 
quartette choir. It is 
churchly and shows a musician’s hand. 


“Idyl.” By Clara A. Korn, East Orange, N. J 
Published by the author 


An elaborate piano piece that requires 
a pianist with considerable technique to 
perform. The 
and a strong climax is developed from it. 
The composition as a whole is skillfully 
worked out and shows much thought. 


By Ellsworth ¢ 
George W. Fager, New 


for use of the 


second movement is melodic 


‘My Bride’s Slumber Song.” 
Phelps. Published by 
York 


An attractive composition, showing in- 
genious treatment of a good theme. It is 
not at all difficult and should be suitable 
for use in teaching. 


“Valse Impromptu No. 1.” By Carl Motter, 
Reading, Penn. Published by the author 


» A brilliant, effective, and playable 
waltz for the pianoforte, in the vein of 
ballet music. Traces of Delibes are notice- 
able occasionally. It is pleasing and grace- 
ful. 


Anthem ‘Praise Ye the Father.” By C. H 
Bessey, Burlington, Vt. An unpublished com- 
position 


While the composer has written nothing 
especially original, he shows ability. He 
has allowed consecutive fifths and octaves 
We should 
advise him to choose a higher standard for 
such work than that which he has evidently 
adopted. 


Song. ‘“‘Daisy-Time.” Music by 
Words by Edward Teschemacher 
G. Schirmer, New York 


A bright and sparkling song which will 
appeal to the coloratura singers, written 
with the composer’s usual skill. The words 
are light and fanciful. 


“Daffodil Dance.” By Harry McLellan. Pub- 
lished by The White-Smith Music Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass 


A fascinating bit of writing with dainty 
themes full of variety 
trast. 


to creep in on two occasions. 


L. Denza 
Published by 


and showing con- 
It is graceful and refined. 


“‘Berceuse Russe.” Russian Lullaby. By Claude 
Madden. Published by G. Schirmer, New York 


A very charming composition for violin 
and piano, which has a plaintive melody 

















MR. JULIAN EDWARDS, COMPOSER OF THE SUCCESSFUL COMEDY, “ 
NOW BEING PRESENTED AT THE HERALD SQUARE THEATER, NEW YORK. 


DOLLY VARDEN,” 








matic treatment. The composition is not 
noticeably original and ranks with the many 
popular waltzes. 


Song ‘It Seems Like Yesterday.’’ Music by 
Isidore Witmark Words by Frederic Ranken. 
Published by M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


This is one of the many pleasing num- 
bers from the musical comedy “ The Chape- 
rons,” now being produced in the West and 
to be brought to New York. The 
themes are original and have been carefully 
arranged. The lyric is among the best from 
Mr. Ranken’s pen. The song will recom- 
mend itself to singers of the better class of 
com positions. 


soon 


‘The Prodigal Son’s Return.” Words and 
music by the Rev. Henry H. Morrill, of Holyoke, 
Mass. Published by the author. 


Both words and music of this song are 
good. The treatment of the melody does 
the composer much credit and the song 


of the themes are exceptionally good. This 


piece should be a success. 





s 
POPULAR MUSIC, 


“Tduna.” Waltz. By G. Jules Du _ Bois. 
Published by Peerless Publishinng Co., New York 


Not a very interesting waltz. The 
melodies are not well chosen and the har- 
monies are thin and ineffective. The com- | 
position lacks the swing which makes a | 
waltz popular with the dancer. 


“My Love of Long Ago.” Song Music by 
Geo. J. Wetzel. Words by J. W. Clearman. Pub- 
lished by Peerless Publishing Co., New York. 


A very pretty waltz song, having a grace- 
ful rhythm. It is easily sung and the ac- 


| companiment lies well under the fingers. 


should prove successful for church and con- | 


cert work. 


“The Song of Eternity.”” Music by George B. 
Nevin. Words by Frances B. Hubbard. Publish -d 
by Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 


The melody has been treated carefully 
and the harmonization is interesting. The 
song is of the higher class and will assured- 
ly prove successful in the field it is intended 
to cover. The words are especially good. 

“Air de Ballet.”” For violin and piano 


By 
Clara A. Korn, East Orange, N. J. Published > 
the composer. 


This composition, though lacking the fas- 
cinating rhythm of ballet music, shows mu- 
sicianly treatment. The composition as a 
whole, while far from being commonplace, 
will hardly attract the attention of violinists. 


Song. “If I Were Bet a Little Flower 


by P. A. Schnecker. Words by Frederic Ranken. 


| Published by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York 


This is a beautiful song. Mr. Schnecker’s 
music will appeal to the highest musical 
taste. The song is within easy range, and 
is a scholarly and masterful composition. 


Music | 


The words are good. This song should 
prove a success. 
“ Agudwun ’ 


March and two-step 
Shipman 


By James D 
Published by the author 

There is nothing distinctive in this com- 
position that singles it out from the mass 
of marches and two-steps already published. | 
We take every opportunity to point out to 
composers of this class of music that such 


| pieces will not be a success unless they 
| possess catchy melodies, written in a swing- | 





| 
| 
| 
|W 


ing rhythm. 


“Eugenia Waltzes By Florence McPherran. 
Published by Ellis ‘Music Co., Chicago, 


The opening theme is very reminiscent, 
otherwise the waltz is attractive and will 
appeal to pianists not looking for difficulties. 
The composition, while well arranged, does 
not possess exceptional merit. 


“Tdette Polka.” By Ho!mes Norris. 
lished by Brehm Bros, Erie, Penn 


A composition with simple harmonies, 
well adapted for young beginners. 


“Nursery Rhymes.” Music by Jean Schwartz, 
Words by Wm. Jerome. Published by Shapiro. | 
Bernstein & Von Ti!zer. New York 


A rollicking topical song which is being | 
sung with great success by Joseph Caw- ! 


” 


Pub- 


| New Yor k 


A regulation coon song with a pleasing 
refrain. The words are good and the song 
should prove attractive to vaudeville per- 
formers. 


Juana.” 


Valsette Espagnole By Geo J 
Wetzel 


Published by Peerless Publishing Co 


A characteristic composition, with Span- 


ish coloring only visible at times. It is not 
| overburdened with merit. 
o 
CANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘“N..” Easton, Penn Your composition was 
reviewed im Lesiie’s Week.y of February 13th 
Would be wy’? to see aaare of your work 

“W.H. A.,”” New York, Y Your music re- 
ceived and will be ae at as early a date as 
possible. You are in error about our reproducing 
music. Music covers only are reproduced, if suf- 
ficiently artistic 

“F..”” Milwaukee, Wis.: Your music received 
and will be reviewed as soon as practicable. Will 
criticise the one you call attention to first, as re- 
quested 

“H.,” Chicago, Ill.: Your music will be re- 
viewed as soon as space will permit Note what 
you say regarding the composition and will as- 
suredly give credit for 7 meres 

“ag S.,”’ Norwalk, Your music received 
and we will be pleased +o review your compositions 
You are certainly to be congratulated on being 
honored by the late President in referring to your 
song 

’ Louisville, Ky It would be useless for 
you to he a first violin part of your composition 
If you have no piano arrangement and can send 
the piece scored for orchestra, we will be glad to 
review it 

“G. 8.,” Denver, Col.: It is impossible to give 
you a definite answer without seeing the composi- 
tion in question. If it does not contain enough 
mer t to be reviewed, you will be so notified 

‘>” Boston, Mass.: If your song is of the 
popular class and possesses sufficient merit, you 
ought to be able to get vaudeville artists to sine 
it. It is often the case, too, that oneras and musi- 
“al comedies will use songs ‘of this class if there is 
any chance of their making a hit with audiences 

‘J.,”’ Chicago, Ill.: My advice to you would be 
not to write more than four compositions a year 
and keep each composition at least three months 
before sending it to the publishers, and during that 
time making every. possible improvement in it 
Too many people imagine that the more music 
they write, the larger will be their royalties at the 
end of the year. This is not so 

“J.S.R.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: Your composition 
does not contain enough merit to be reviewed in 
this column. Would advise you to take a course in 
harmony, which you will find most helpful to you 
in future work. Will examine any other manuscript 
sent in and give you any help I can 

‘Supscriser,” Boston, Mass.: Would advise 
you to submit your manuscript to a professional 
arranger before sending it to a publisher. A correct 
arrangement adds much to favorable action of the 
publisher’s critic 

.” Holyoke, Maas. : 


“Rev. H.H.M I have ex- 


| amined your composition carefully and am much 


pleased with it. The only advice I have to give is: 
Never have a composition published until you feel 
satisfied that you have brought out all the good 
points in your treatment of it 

“G.,” Albany, N. Y.: The expense of making a 
piano arrangement of one of your melodies is very 
small. The Witmark Music Library, 28 West 
Thirtieth Street, New York City, is a reliable house 
and can give you information as to the cost of 
such work. CHATRMAN 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


MME. 








EVANS VON KLENNER 
VOICE CULTURE 
STYLE AND REPERTOIRE 
230 West s2d Street, New York City. 





MISS GRACE POVEY 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


146 West g4th Street, New York City. 





MISS ANNE WILSON 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
55 West 47th Street, New York City. 





MISS MABEL PHIPPS 
PIANISTE 
127 West 56th Street, 
Reference, Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


New York City. 





MR. LEO SCHULTZ 
*CELLO VIRTUOSO 
77 West ssth Street, New York City. 





LATHROP 
MEZZO SOPRANO 

110 West 89th Street, New York City. 
Limited number of pupils. 


MISS ELISE 





MISS ADELAIDE C. OKELL 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 57 West 84th Street, New York City 
Certified pupil of Carrefio. 
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THREE GOLD MEDALS 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Walter Bakers GC: 


Cocoa and Chocolate 




















“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 


Has received the highest indorse- 
ments from the medical practitioner, 
the nurse, and the intelligent house- 
keeper and caterer %& Me & 


Walter Baker & G. Limitea 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Crystal Drops 
From Golden Grain 


Pure and Delightful; Rich and Refreshing. 


If local dealers cannot supply it, address the 
distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROTHERS, Louisville, Ky 
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3 FAST : 


ITKAINS 
DAITY 


FASTEST TIME ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
5.15 p.m. third day. THe Paciric Ex- 
PRESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and 
arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. third day. 
Tue CALIFORNIA Express leaves Chicago 
11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
8.25 a.m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
and most luxurious service via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 
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| figures of this report. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Lincoln and the South 


time the coupling of Lincoln’s 
and the South’s in a friendly 
way would have appeared startling, but 
to-day the juxtaposition seems natural. 
Charleston was to have entertained Pres- 
ident Roosevelt at the South Carolina In- 
terstate and West Indian 


A! ONE 


hame 


Exposition, on 


the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. The 
day will be the most interesting in the 


history of the fair. It 
holiday in Charleston. 
tory offers 
does this 
birthplace of 


will be a general 
The world’s his- 
striking antithesis 
celebration in the 
the confederacy which Lin- 
coln’s election created. 


no more 


Lincoln 


There is a logical connection between 
South Carolina’s exposition and the great 
with which Lincoln’s name 
inseparably identified. The South has had 
several fairs in the past dozen or fifteen 
years—in New Orleans, Atlanta, Nashville, 
and other cities 


convulsion is 


but the one under way in 
Charleston is the largest and most attractive 
of them all. All are the result of the tre- 
mendous development which has come to 
the South as a consequence of the over- 
throw of slavery in the war which Lin- 
coln’s accession to the presidency precipi- 
tated. 

A bulletin issued by the Census Bureau 
a few days ago shows that the increase in 
population for the decade ending with 1900 
was 31.9 per cent. for the West, 22.4 per 
cent. for the South, and 19 per cent. for 
the North. Under this the 
North the South regions on 


classification 


and are the 


| their respective sides of the Potomac, the 


Ohio and the southern boundaries of Mis- 
souri and Kansas, while the West is the 
stretch of country extending from the east- 
ern lines of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and New Mexico to the Pacific. As com- 
pared with the rate of growth between 1880 
and 1890, there was a proportionate de- 
crease from 1890 to 1900 in the West. and 
the North, and a proportionate increase in 
the South. For the first time in the coun- 
try’s history the South is growing faster 
than the North 
A few of the el ed rat 

of growth in t 


Life-insurance Sugge 
NOTICE.—Th 


Bow dooce of readers of 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. ] 


| SINCERELY hope that every reader of 

this department will at least glance over 
the excellent annual statement issued at the 
close of the year by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York. It is a 
pleasure to note the prosperity of this great 
and powerful organization. Its strength 
and safety, which have for so many years 
been unquestioned, are emphasized by the 
It is difficult to 
realize that this great insurance association 
had outstanding at the close of the year a 
billion one hundred and eighty thousand 
of assurance, and that during the past year 
the amount of the new business it wrote 
was very nearly one-quarter of a_ billion 
of dollars. Its assets reached the prodig- 
ious amount of three hundred and thirty- 


wi SLik & Vi BEAL: stu 


| one millions, and it paid to its policy-helders 





last year considerably more than half a 
million of dollars every week for 
claims, endowments and dividends. 
ming up this businesslike statement I may 
say that it shows that the society has re- 
ceived from its policy-holders since its or- 
ganization over six hundred and eighty- 
seven million dollars, has returned to them 
over three hundred and seventy-six million, 
and now holds over three hundred and 
thirty-one million dollars for their future 
payment. These figures emphasize my 
argument in favor of insuring in the strong 
old-line companies, whose permanence and 
solidity guarantee every promise and pledge 
of their policies. 

“J...” Rockport, Ind.: I do not advise insur- 
ance in the society you mention. 

“L., Calumet, Mich.: To what “literature” do 
you refer? Remember that my mail is very bulky 

“C. S. D.,” Boston: The United States Life 
makes a good report, though it is not one of the 
largest companies. 

“D.,” Reedsville, Mich.: You will be better 
satisfied with the New York rather than the Cin- 
cinnati company. (2) I don’t advise it. 

“H.,” Oshkosh, Wis.: I had rather make such 
a contract with one of the strong old-line companies. 
Safety is the first thing for you to consider. 

“ Windsor,” Ludlow, Vt.:| A| young man of 
twenty-three who can afford it will find an accept- 
able policy in the twenty-year endowment accumu- 
lation issued by the Prudential, of Newark, of 
which youspeak. This policy has many attractive 
features. 

“T.,” Churchville, N. Y.: (1) The company 
ranks among the leaders, and its twenty-year en- 
dowment policy I believe would be entirely satis- 
factory. (2) It is an old and wealthy company, 
but not one of the greatest. (3) The twenty-year 
endowment, if you can afford it, ought to en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

“H. H.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: (1) Your twenty- 
year accumulation policy in the New York le 


value of the South’s mineral 
products—iron, coal, oil, phosphates, and 
other things—which was $21,000,000 in 
1880, had risen to $171,000,000 in 1900, an 
more than eightfold in 
years. The growth in mineral] production 
in the North was small compared with this 
marvelous expansion. the 
discoveries in Texas, Louisiana, and other 
States in their section in 1901, which have 
incited a closer search for this and other 
sorts of mineral weslth, promise to make 
the South’s growth in this field still more 
rapid in the decade which will end with 
1910. 

The South’s favorable climat 
haustible mineral deposits existed before 
1861, but the presence of slavery repelled 
immigration and capital, and 
strained the South’s political leaders to use 
their influence to keep capital and labor 
out. Senator Hammond, of South Carolina, 
lamented in 1856 that, to his own knowl- 
edge, floating capital was leaving Charles- 
ton at the rate of $500,000 a year and going 
outside of South Carolina for investment, 


here. The 


increase twenty 


Moreover, oil 


and inex- 


also con- 


and that this exodus had been under way 
for many years. Tillman and 
McLaurin would have a different story to 
tell to-day. The capital invested in manu- 
factures in South Carolina in the ten years 
ending with 1900 increased 130 per cent., 
the manufacturing establishments grew 57 
per cent., 


Senators 


73 per cent. in the wages paid to their 
workers. No such proportionate gain has 
made in the North. Railroads are 
growing faster in the South than they 
in the rest of the country. All that sec- 
tion’s great interests are going forward by 
leaps and bounds. Here are some of the 
reasons why the South is increasing faster 
in population than the North. 


been 


Slavery’s overthrow brought larger bene- 
fits to the section which fought to retain 
it than to the locality which destroyed it. 


Appomattox was an immeasurably greater 

victory for the Santh +h os . for +he 
La 

t | and s 


} 
sir t he 


€ i atl i c 
i had rather pay more and have insurance of guar- 
anteed value with a fixed premium in an old-line 
company. (3) Any one of the New York com- 
panies you mention will give you a safe and satis- 


factory policy 
gee 
Ske Heme. 


The Southern Mutual Investment 
Company. 
In the ‘‘ Monthly Review "’ of the South- 





death | 
Sum- | 


ern Mutual Investment Company, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., some interesting facts regarding 
this organization are given. These make 
an excellent showing of the business for the 
past seven years. The “Review” states 
that the reserve fund now is $425,000 an 
increase over a year ago of 139 per cent. 
and that certificate-holders have been pai 

nearly three-quarters of a million of dol- 
lars. The “Review” claims that the com- 
pany will at no very distant day rank 
with the great financial institutions of the 
South. It is rapidly extending its business 
in the Western and Pacific coast states, as 
well as in the South, and has increased its 
agency force all along the line. 





Curious Visitor—‘‘ What 
here all the time ?” 
Prisoner—‘“ That’s what I do.” 
Curious Visitor—‘‘ What ?’ 
Prisoner—* Time.’’—Boston Post. 


do you do in 





_ Dr. Bull’s Xt te Syene should be kept 
in every household. Tt is the best remedy for cough or 
cold, and is especially recommended for that grippe- 
cough. Price, 25 cents. 


Cook’s Extra Dry beats ’em all. 
| Cook’s Imperial has a pertect bouquet. 
Cook's Champagne is strictly pure. 


_ THE tone of the Sohmer Piano is particularly dis- 
tinguished on account of its volume ond purity, its rich- 
ness and singing quality, and its sympathetic character 
throughout the entire scale. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soorn- 

| ING Syrup should always be used for children teething. 

It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and 1s the best remedy for diarrhcea. 


Time, said Franklin, is the stuff of life. Telephone 
service saves time. Veré. saf. Rates for Residence 
| Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. New York 
Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St., 215 W. 
rasth St. 
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=a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 7 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Among Many 


Ask 


Hunter 
hisKey 


and the best will be 
give nh you. 


for 


It is the charm 
of hospitality and 
the tonic of health 
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‘Do you like solitaire ? 
“Is this a proposition referring to 
cards or rings ?’’—Yonkers Statesman. 





| W.ALEXANDER 


PRESIDE 


SOME YEARS 
AGO 

A man made a pile of money 
in Wall Street. He took part of 
itand bought a Joint Annuity 
to be paid as long as either he 
or his wife lives. He has lost 
all the rest of his money, but | 
he cant lose his Annuity,and | 
both he and his wife are as- 
sured of. an income of $10,000 
as long as either of them lives 
If his wife survives him,she | 


| 
| 


There are probably hun- 
dreds of others who could have 
done the same thing-and heart 
ily wish that they had. 


For fotformation about Anriutstre: 


out and mat/ coupor be/ow 


cu 


120 Broadway, New York 


How much would it cost for an An- 
nuity of $ if issued toa man 
years of age. 

Name 

Address 
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February 20, 1902 


WEEKLY 


FACTORY 


LESLIE'S 








Our prices on all kinds of carriages and harness 
are actual factory prices. The dealers and job- 
bers have been eliminated in our system of sell- 
ing direct from factory to customer. We are 
saving money for thousands of carriage buyers 
all over the country—we can save money for you. 





Write for our 
catalogue, de- 
Scriptive of 
buggies, phe 
tons, surteys, 
etc. It gives full particulars of our system, and shows 
the carriages. It also gives wonderfully low prices 
on harness, robes, et The largest assortment in 
America to select from—and the broadest guarantee 
goes with each purchase. Catalogue Free. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 
ST. bag hen MO. § Write to . COLUMBUS, 0 
P. $ox 54. 1 nearest office. § P. O. Box 772. 





Neo. 4020. Price $54.20 


Shipment from Columbus 
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The Improved 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE . 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«_CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg— 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


le Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
reeonductea TOURS 1902 


MEXxIco AND CALIFORNIA. 


March 27, 1% 


ENTIRE 





virt 

TRAIN OVER ROUTE. 

, essary expense, $575 
t Me XICO « “ti 350 

ia only (leaves New Y« eb’y 2 375 


“FLORIDA. 


SPECIAI 
. vering y yur 
TO TOWN.” 

hey? Waz-al, I 
i man 


‘* WHEN REUBEN COMES 
Hi ‘Don’t blow out the gas, 
is other ways ter put it out, so’s 

(Pours a pitcher of water on it.) | nuary 





UNCLE $50.00 
guess there 


some sleey 


kin git 





” WASHiNa TON. 
st ey uary . 
Rate from New Y . $14.50 


OLD POINT COMFORT, 
RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON. 
! Mar 8 and April 5 and 19, 
ind May 19 


Established 1823. came | 
WHISKEY. =e tai 


That’s All! THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
3 ! 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK | 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31, 1901 
a oT According to the Standard of the Insurance 
BEST and MOST 33c Department of the State of New York 


ECONOMIC: 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed in 
1-lb. trade-mark ne “ bags. 
Good Coffees, 1'2c. & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & B35c. 
For special terms addrese To Policy-hold m for + nya 
E GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, © Folicy-holders for Claims ud 
ve end 8 Vesey 6t, H. Y. Death — - $17,344,023 13 
P. O. Box 289. To VPolicy-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, ete. - aes 77 
For all other Accounts 936 60 


OF BRAINS $49 26 
< ASSETS ~— 
United States Bonds and other 
Securities . - - $198,063,9S81 24 


and 25, 











lary 1 














THE WILSON DISTILLING co Sam 
Baltimore, M 


da 
Constable KS val 


Lace Robes. 


Irish Crochet and Crépe de Chine Robes, 
Marquise and Chantilly Robes 
Fancy Spangled Net Robes. 











INCOME 


Received for Premiums - 
From all other Sources 


+ $51,446,787 73 
14,177,517 78 
_ $65, 624. 305 05 51 


ELECTRO -VAPOR 20TH CENTURY LAUNCHES 


Were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition 

because they are the best. They are elegantly finished, 

simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to 50 

feet ; $150 and up. Send roc. for handsome catalogue of 

Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, etc. Order 
| now; avoid spring rush. 


Veilings. 
Fancv French Spotte d Drape ry Nets. 
Women’s Neckwear. 


French Novelties. 


“MADE AT al westT— 


These Cigars are manufactured under ) 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


GORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


Embroideries. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Gloves. 


Broadway A 19th és. 


NEW YORK. 





> BOBO BOBO 
HONEST FLAVOR 


and perfect purity are 
found in 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE $ 


The New York sang 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE f 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater ow New 
York. 


mercial Journal says: 
“There is one merit in 
American champagne 
which should find it es- 
pecial favor as compared 
with the French. It 
makes and carries its 
own honest flavor, where- 
asthe French champagne 
has NO flavor until it is 
added through the me- 
dium of other liqueurs at 
the end of the fermenting 


Sohmer Building, 


Sth Avc., cor. 22d St, 





4 Wi BARKER CO. TROY,NY. 


flavor is 
the American is 


the French 
made, 
born.” 


Hence the 
larity of ** 
| Western,”’ i 
gold medal winner 
at the Paris Expo- 
Sition. 
PLEASANT VAL- 
LEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 


Sold by 8 on 4 Meapestante 
Wine Deal 


ARE THE BEST reat 


BUY THEM. 





LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





Catalog and 1fe Fez Formale 
Hen Incubator Co,, C 192 Columbus, Neb, 





process. In other words, $ 
! 





First Lien Loans on Bond ar q 
Mortgage 
Loans on Bonds and other Be- 
curities - 
Loans on © om pany *sown Polic ies 
Real Estate: Company’s Office 
Buildings in London, Paris, 
rlin, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Sydney and Mexico, 
and other Real Estate - - 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies . 


$1,564,209 88 


10,638,000 00 
11,319,067 23 


27,542,442 


- - . - 16,746,894 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred 
Premiums, etc, - - - 6,964,376 4 
$352,838, 3,97 1 | 
LIABILITIES | 
Policy Reserves, etc. - - 
Contingent Guarantee Fund - 


60,706,582 83 
Available for Authorized Be 
dends 7 - - 2,480,000 00 


$352,838,97 1 67 


$1,243,503,101 11 


289,652,388 84 


Insurance and Annuities in 
force - - ° . 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance De partment. 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-PRESIDENT 


General Manager 
2d Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


WALTER R. GILLETTE 
Isaac F, LLoyp 
FREDERIC CROMWELI. 
Emory MCCLINTOCK 


| Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, Box 20, Racine, Wis. 











MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE. 


LICORICE TABLETS, 


(S$ & 10¢ PACKAGES.) 
FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 





GLYCERINE TABLETS, 


HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. 
IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST, 


(10¢ POCKET TINS.) 
FOR RELIEF OF 


MAILED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
863 Broaoway, wy.city. 











— Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS §& 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 


500. ~ $f 








NIAGARA FALLS, 
TORONTO, 





Southwestern Limited — —Best Train for Cincinnati and St. Louis—NEW YORK CENTRAL, 




















WELCOME 7 . 
H.R. H. PRINCE HENRY 
OF PRUSSIA. 


abillkonintes! 


Reine Honigliche Zoabheit 
Prin; Heinridy van Preussen. 





FEBRUARY 272 1902 Sackett & Wilhelms Litho & Ptg Co. New York PRICE 10 CENTS 


, / Fda 








$10 Secures a $480 Lot Nain 








Safest, Surest and Most Profitable Investment Ever Offered —Guaranteed Increase in Value 20°, Within 
One Year—Will Undoubtedly Double in Value upon Completion of New Bridge-—-Only 35 Minutes 
from New York City Hall—Free Trip to New York and Return «© &©# &©& w&# ew we © w& & w 


=< 








1 The Present Brooklyn Bridge 


EORGE W ASHINGTON in the famous “ Campaign of 2 THE NEW BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
Long Island,” led the Continental Army across Brook- Ae Repel ag eyes 
lyn encamping upon the plain now known as “Rugby.” his property—Ounly minutes by 


Little did any one then dream how densely 


and how immensely valuable that vacant 


would one day become 


Ever since that time the increase of population and of real 
estate values on Manhattan Island has been continuous—the 
one in almost exact proportion to the other. It is matter of 
common knowledge that the big fortunes of the old New York 
families began with the enormous profits accruing from carly 
investments here. More money has been made by the increass 


A Rugby Resigence, E. 46th St. 


in value of real estate in New York City than anywhere else in America. 


populated 


Fare five ce 


territory 








Che time for modest investment in the older City of New York is of course long since 
past, but when the circle was enlarged recently the opportunities were extended, and now 
thore is just as good an opportunity to repeat what has been done in past years, in Greater 


New York, especially now that the great river is- being bridged and tunneled 


bringing 


Brooklyn and Kings County as close to New York City Hall as many of the most valuable 


sections of Manhattan Island 


Since the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn, with the increased facilities of rapid transit, the immense tide of increased population has turned Brook- 


lynward, and the territory once tramped by the old Continentals is to-day building up with marvelous rapidity and consequent increase of values. The attention of 
the publie has been called to the great advantages of Brooklyn because it is only in that direction that New York can grow— please note that point, as it is the keynote to 
the situation. The influx of people into Brooklyn is so great as to severely tax Brooklyn Bridge—as a result new bridges are being built (one of which is nearly com- 
pleted) and tunnels are being dug beneath the East River. Not only is Brooklyn Borough the only section in which New York can grow, but property in old New 


York City, the same distance from City Hall, would cost twenty to forty times the money—note that point, also, carefully: it is absolutely true. 


LISTEN TO OUR STORY 


It is our business to study conditions existing or possible in the various cities of the United States, and we have aided in the development of 25 different cities. 
After 12 years’ careful study in New York without purchasing, in 1898 we saw the trend of affairs, and before the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn we bought 
over 1500 acres of the choicest land in Brooklyn, and which is now in the heart of that borough. This land is only 34 miles from Brooklyn Bridge and only 35 minutes 
from New York City Hall. We have over $2,000,000 invested in this land and are making it one of the most beautiful spots of New York. The growth of the 
city, together with our improvements, has increased the value of the property over 25 per cent. since a year ago, and we feel so sure that the increase will continue 
that we think there is no risk in guaranteeing for the next year a 20 per cent. increase. 


HERE’S OUR PROPOSITION 


AS AN INVESTMENT 





Our property is improved in exact accordance with City 
Specifications. Streets 60, 80 and 100 feet wide, built to City 
grade. border@ti on each side by 5 feet granolithic sidewalks 
flower beds, trees and shrubbery, city water, gas, etc., all at our 
expense. For $10 down and $1.50 per week, or $6 per month, 
we sell you a regular New York City lot, full size subject to the 
following guarantees from us: 


20 PER CENT. INCREASE GUARANTEED 


If at the expiration of the year 1902 this $480 lot is not 
worth $576—or 20 per cent increase—based on the price at 
which our corps of salesmen will then be selling similar lots, we 
will refund all of the money you have paid us with 6 per cent. 
interest additional 

If you should die at any time before payments have been 
completed we will give to your heirs a deed to the lot without 
further cost If you should lose employment or be sick you 
will not forfeit the land 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


As a further guarantee of good faith, we agree with all 
persons living East of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of 
your railroad fare to New York and return if you visit our pro- 
perty and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresenta- 








we believe this to be one of the safest, surest and most profitable 
that could be entered into. It is safer than a Savings Bank, as 
it is not subject to panic, while the prospective profits are infi- 
nitely greater It is the surest, because as a matter of history, 
New York ( ty property has stead ly increased in va ue ever 
since the city was originally formed It is bound to be profit- 
able, because there ‘s no other land within the same distance 
of New York City Hall that can be had for anything near as low 
NYS dike Se “4 aprice. This because New York hes become so congested that 
7 gl! if, the ‘‘density belt’’ has advanced to the very gates of our prop- 
ae Bee. 202) erties, which are directly im the line of this development. 
“4 SE 7: You will note three distinct points of advantage in this 
t : proposition First—it is a Life Insurance for vour family 
Second—It enables you to pay in small sums as you would in 
your savings bank and cannot cramp you; and, Third—It en- 
enables you to participate in the great growth of values in New 
York real estate which are due to natural cond tions; and fur- 
thermore, the three advantages are absolutely without risk. 


EXAMPLES OF NEW YORK CITY INCREASE 


Lot on corner 146th Street and 3d Avenue, New York 
City, worth in 1881 $1500. sold in spring of 1901 for $70,000 to 
Henry Lewis Morris. His grandfather sold it for $155 in 1853. 

Lot on 80th Street, opposite Central Park, sold in 1850 
for $500, in 1901 brought a price that showed an increase of 
$500 every 60 days from 1850 to 1901 














tion; or in case you buy, to credit cost of the fare on your pur- 








chase; to those living farther away than Chicago we will pay Map showing location popes property, Rugby. NOTE OUR REFERENCES 


an amount equal to round trip Chicago ticket. 


SEND US $10 ONLY 


and we will reserve you one of the best unsold lots, then you may pay $6 per month 
until the full amount is paid; ‘his gives you all the benefit of the increase in value from 
the time you make the first payment; but send us your name at least, and we will mail 
you maps and full information free. 


Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 
of New York City. 


The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 

30,000 customers all over the United States, whose testimony 

is the best evidence of the sterling character of our proposition. Send to us for some of their 

letters. It will: cost you nothing to thoroughly satisfy yourself on all points. We solicit 
closest investigation. References by hundreds. Our reputation is national. 

The following testimonial was given us by the Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn: ‘‘ There 
is no doubt the property offered by Wood. Harmon & Co in the Twenty-ninth Ward represents 
one of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits 
oj Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly 
reliable and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor whether he resides in Greater New York 
hz ope section of the United States —THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOK- 





Corner Utica Avenue and Linden Boulevard, Rugby 
Every Improvement you see has been made within six months 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. “AJ,” 257 Broadway, N. Y. 








ses- Our Final Word 
of Counsel 

These lots are SELLING VERY 
FAST. Sit down at once and 
send us $10 to secure one. If you 
are not perfectly satisfied on ex- 
amining our entire proposition, 
we will gladly refund your $10. 
Take this first step now and 


You'll Never Regret It! 








Business and Residential Blocks, corner Flatbush and 
Linden Avenues, only 3000 feet from Rugby 
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